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Book the First. 
CHAPTER V. 


Lapy AuGusta BENNETT’s house 
was not situated where the very 
fashionable world love to congre- 
gate. The tide of capricious 
Fashion had floated away towards 
Kensington, and the large cool 
mansions in Cumberland - place 
wre no longer sought after. 
lady Augusta, however, stuck fast 
to her colours. She was too old 
to change, she said, and people 
were always sure to come to her. 
One’s house is a great key to the 
character of the owner, and Lady 
Augusta’s was, like herself, a 
strange medley of contradictions. 
The large gilt chimney-mirrors of 
fifty years ago, the Bohemian vases 
and candlesticks, the Books of 
Beauty and Lady Blessington’s 
Annuals, were mixed up with won- 
derfal pieces of old china, hand- 
some pictures in dingy frames, vile 
antimacassars, and modern bits of 
bric-a-brac. Lady Augusta bought 
everything she fancied, and her 
taste was not the best. Still she 
wished to be considered a patron- 
ess of art. She had always a pet 
artist, sculptor, or musician on 
hand, who was the most wonder- 
ful genius of his day, and about 
whom she had long histories to 
retail. Her house, indeed, was 
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the refugium of second class Ita- 
lians and Germans, who traded 
upon her kindness, for, in spite of 
many weaknesses, Lady Augusta's 
heart was a kind one. 

She received her granddaughter 
with open arms. Over and above 
the fact that she was the child of 
her ‘ beloved Constance,’ there was 
a certain éc/a¢ in taking out a beau- 
ty and an heiress. The presence 
of youth, too, is always welcome to 
women of Lady Augusta’s type; it 
refreshes their lives, brings sun- 
shine to the decaying heart, and is 
a raison d’étre that pleasure should 
once more spread its wings over the 
household. It was from this point 
that the Dowager Lady Bennett 
viewed Audrey’s visit. She seemed 
to grow younger and stronger from 
looking at her. Morning, noon, 
and night she led her into society. 
It was, indeed, one unceasing 
stream of society, and Audrey 
could not complain of want of 
amusement. 

It amazed Lady Augusta to see 
that her granddaughter soon 
wearied of the perpetual round. 
She had worked on the treadmill 
so long that it had become to her 
second nature. She awoke to it 
as to her daily food, dressed for it, 
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drove for it, spoke, thought, dreamt 
of nothing else. 

To a mind like Audrey’s the 
life.led by her grandmother seemed 
the saddest of sad spectacles. She 
contrasted this feverish existence, 
its heated ballrooms, its constant 
chatter of gossip, its eager pursuit 
of pleasure, with the holy calm 
which surrounded Sir Paul. Like 
Sisyphus, she tried to put her 
whole strength to rolling away the 
mountain of worldliness which had 
accumulated upon Lady Augusta’s 
soul ; but the task was beyond her 
power. 

The atmosphere in which our 
young saint lived was poisoned to 
her. A dozen times a day she 
wished herself back in the peace- 
ful shelter of Ferris Court. The 
eternal round of dressing, visiting, 
tea-drinking, and dancing which 
filled up her day, were all distaste- 
ful to her. It was clear Audrey 
had no taste for society so consti- 
tuted. The women who gathered 
round Lady Augusta’s tea-table, 
the men who ate her dinners, were 
not pleasing in the eyes of our fas- 
tidious heroine; her eyebrows 
would go up and her mouth take a 
scornful curve, as the flow of gossip 
went on. The young are intoler- 
ant of the faults of their elders, 
and blemishes such as disfigured 
these friends of her grandmother 
called for Audrey’s especial repro- 
bation. These women of small 
minds, who hacked their neigh- 
bours to pieces so unmercifully, 
and yet went to sermons, and 
boasted of being devout—why, it 
was worse than Mrs. Middleton! 
Then there was the eternal Signor 
with the new method for produc- 
ing the voice, and the Cavaliere 
with the decoration in his button- 
hole, and the broken-down noble- 
man’s daughter who gave concerts. 
All these preyed upon Lady Au- 
gusta, and their flattery annoyed 
Audrey as much as the scandal- 
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mongering of the others. The ex- 
aggerated compliments they paid 
her on her beauty and ‘her ta- 
lents were so coldly received that 
she was no favourite with them. 
She did not fare much better 
amongst the gilded youths of the 
ballroom. The picked Guards- 
men and the curled darlings of the 
Household Brigade voted Miss 
Ferris ‘deuced handsome, butslow.’ 
‘I'd as soon think of kissing the 
Venus de’ Medici,’ Lord Canta- 
lupe said. ‘Shereminds me of the 
woman who put her arms round a 
feller’s neck and—O, hang it all, I 
am wrong! for that was another 
sort altogether ; that one had some 
life in her.’ 

‘She has given you a floorer, 
my boy, that’s plain. I saw 
you trying it on at Lady Har- 
topp’s, but she crushed you.’ 
And Dolly, or Captain the Hon. 
Adolphus Green, laughed. He 
was a good-natured little fellow, 
and Audrey, who thought he was a 
boy, could talk to him, which was 
more than she could manage with 
the others. The fact is, a girl of the 
nineteenth century must have a cer- 
tain education in slang and small 
talk, if she is to succeed in the ‘give 
and take,’ ‘ chaff you chaff me’ style 
of thing which goes on nowadays. 
She must understand the jargon of 
sitting out, and be awfully glad 
and great spoons, &c. ; and, above 
all, she must not be easily shocked. 
Given these advantages, Audrey, 
with her beauty and her heiress- 
ship, would have floated down the 
stream of fashionable life easily ; 
but she marred herself, as Lady 
Augusta told her. 

* You really do yourself injustice, 
my love; I am certain people 
think you stupid; you don’t seem 
to enjoy yourself. Why didn’t you 
talk to Lord Cantalupe? you know 
he will be the Duke of Whitelands, 
an unexceptionable farti.’ 

‘I didn’t know what to say to 
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him, grandmamma; we hadn’t a 
subject in common.’ 

Lady Augusta shook her volu- 
minous draperies impatiently. ‘I 
hardly understand you, Audrey. 
The girls of the present day must 
be sadly changed; 7 never found 
it difficult to talk to a young man; 
he and I had always subjects in 
common.’ 

‘I am quite sure it is my fault,’ 
returned Audrey humbly ; ‘ but it 
seems to me every one here speaks 
a language different from mine.’ 

‘You seem to know very well 
what to say to Frank Vavasour,’ 
her grandmother said dryly. 

‘Ah, he is a friend!’ cried 
Audrey, her face lighting up with a 
sudden glow of animation which 
for a moment made her look won- 
derfully beautiful. ‘It seems to me 
like a breath from the Court when 
I meet him, because he is dear 
Miss Vavasour’s own nephew. 
And then he is so clever; and he 
knows every one worth knowing. 
Fancy, grandmamma, he actually 
breakfasted with Mr. Ruskin ! 

Lady Augusta regarded her 
granddaughter with a look in which 
admiration, amusement, and pity 
were blended. 

‘I hope you don’t mean to be a 
blue-stocking, my dear,’ she said 
kindly ; ‘in the long-run that sort 
of thing is very unsatisfactory. I 
would rather see you a “‘champion 
tennis-player,” although that is very 
unladylike, in my opinion. How- 
ever, there is one good thing : your 
dear Vavasour is married, so we 
sha’n’t have you falling in love with 
him.’ 

Audrey laughed, shaking her 
pretty head in girlish fashion. 
‘Ah, grandmamma,’ she said, ‘ I 
should never have fallen in love 
with Aim, but I like him as a friend.’ 

It was a curious thing; most 
people did that. He was every- 
body’s friend, confidant, general 
adviser. His wife declared he was 


a human tomb, filled with all man- 
ner of confidential secrets. Every 
one felt a call to tell Frank Vava- 
sour his or her particular grievance, 
he was such a patient listener. I 
think a great reason for it was his 
beard—fair, long, imposing. You 
are always induced (at least I am) 
to put faith in a beard like Frank 
Vavasour’s ; and then his honest 
blue eyes and square German face 
inspired confidence. 

Frank was a doctor. His prac- 
tice lay principally amongst artists, 
actors, and singers ; his taste, too, 
led him to associate with literary 
men. He knew the best of all 
the professions, and he could at 
any time command better music 
than could be had for money, and 
the most recherché of lions, lite- 
rary, dramatic, artistic. When Mrs. 
Vavasour gave a party, Albani 
or Nilsson would sing, and the 
rooms would be crowded with men 
and women whose names are fa- 
mous. 

Some of these came out of grati- 
tude, most of them for liking either 
Dr. Vavasour or his wife. Muriel 
was a bright sunny little creature ; 
she adored her big-bearded hus- 
band, and idolised the smaller 
edition of him which had lately 
made its appearance to complete 
the happy circle. Into this house- 
hold Audrey had free access. 
Frank she had known from her 
childhood, when he paid periodic 
visits to the Court in his holidays. 

Many a game of romps the two 
had together, although he was a 
boy in jackets and she but a wee 
child in short frocks. Seeing the 
love that existed between these 
two, Miss Vavasour might have 
been forgiven if she occasionally had 
built a pleasant castle which later 
on might rise out of this early 
affection. As Frank grew up, how- 
ever, this vanished. Miss Vava- 
sour was an honourable, high- 
minded woman, and she would 
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have scorned such an act as push- 
ing her own nephew forward as an 
aspirant for Sir Paul’s heiress ; but 
even if she had been guilty of such 
a scheme, Frank himself cut the 
ground from under it by marrying 
a young girl he had met in Paris. 

He was not the sort of man for 
whom one can make plans and 
marry as one pleases. In such 
a matter as marriage he consi- 
dered it as one’s own prerogative, 
and not to be conceded to any one, 
the choosing of the better half of 
oneself. Who could know so well 
as the man most interested what 
fitted him best? 

Muriel and Audrey took to each 
other at once ; they swore eternal 
friendship in the way common to 
women, by soft kisses and tender 
cooings over the baby, and a great 
many mutual confidences. Muriel 
was the elder of the two, but she 
looked up to Audrey and showed 
her the housekeeping books and 
listened to her as to an oracle. 

‘Frank thinks you so clever,’ 
she would say. ‘Why, Audrey, 
there is hardly anything you can’t 
do! 

‘I never could make any one 
happy as you do, dear, and that is 
better than all the cleverness in the 
world,’ Audrey would answer, fond- 
ling her friend. The girl’s nature 
expanded when she was with Mrs. 
Vavasour. 

She had been fond of Olive Mid- 
dleton, but in that friendship there 
was little security; there was no 
ring of true affection upon one side 
at least, and giving all, getting 
nothing, is poor work in the long- 
run. Audrey had all along felt 
that Olive’s demonstrations were 
not sincere. She had no doubt of 


Muriel’s interest in all she did. 
With her she was not the cold, 
proud, or stupid Miss Ferris, but 
in her element, showed at her best 
—natural, childlike, most charm- 
Vavasours’ 


ing. The friends— 
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clever men and pleasant women— 
delighted in her, and she in them ; 
there was always something to be 
learned by association with such 
people. 

‘O, dear, how happy you are!’ 
she would say to her, ‘and how I 
hate these senseless balls, where I 
dance with stupid partners who 
think me rude or silly! Grand- 
mamma is so disappointed, and I 
am so sorry for her. But, Muriel, 
it’s no good. I do nothing but 
make mistakes. I wonder if I 
ever shall be like other girls, who 
seem made for the whole thing ?” 

Muriel kissed the upturned face ; 
the puzzled look in the large serious 
eyes, seeking hers with a childish 
appeal for help in the difficulty, 
made her laugh. 

‘Iam afraid, Audrey, you never 
can hope to be like the nineteenth- 
century young lady,’ she said. ‘You 
are at least fifty years behindhand.’ 

But although Audrey was de- 
cidedly not a success in the world 
of fashion, it must not be imagined 
by my readers that she was desti- 
tute of admirers. On the contrary, 
as her chronicler I have the plea- 
sure of announcing that she had 
as many offers as any young lady 
in her first season could reasonably 
expect, and perhaps more; the 
name of her large fortune no doubt 
attracted lovers even more than 
her -beauty. 

Younger sons were like flies buz- 
zing round her, superannuated 
widowers pressed their claims, and 
foreign counts and marquises laid 
their ‘titles’ at her feet for a con- 
sideration; but amongst these 
there were others who loved her 
for herself—notably one,a man who 
in himself. was above mercenary 
motives —as being the desired of all 
filles @ marier. Lord Elmwood was 
not a young man, and this point, 
strangely enough, told in his favour 
with Audrey, with whom the jeun- 
esse dorée were no favourites. She 
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fell into the mistake often made at 
her age, that men who had passed 
through the fiery furnace of life 
and had walked on its plough- 
shares must be wiser and better 
than others, and that with a man 
like Lord Elmwood, old enough 
to be her father, she could enjoy 
friendship on the purest lines. It 
never struck her that he on his 
side might misinterpret the pleased 
attention with which she listened to 
him, the glad smile with which 
she welcomed him, and give to 
these signs and tokens a reading 
flattering to his own hopes. Lady 
Augusta, whose duty it was to 
enlighten her inexperienced charge, 
was careful to do nothing of the 
sort. ‘She will take fright if I 
open her eyes,’ thought the astute 
dowager. ‘ But, after all, slie is not 
such a fool as I imagined ; at her 
age I should have preferred a 
younger lover, but she is playing 
her cards well. I'll not disturb 
her.’ 

‘You are a dear sensible girl,’ 
she said one evening after a ball, 
where Audrey had hardly danced, 
but had given her whole attention 
to Lord Elmwood’s rather prosy 
account of his Indian diplomatic 
career. It was with a weary sigh 
she now answered her grand- 
mother. 

‘ Because I didn’t dance! Why, 
gran, you don’t know how I long 
for a waltz sometimes.’ 

‘ And for gracious’ sake why don’t 
you? What prevents you? Surely 
you have partners enough.’ 

Audrey opened and shut her fan. 

‘You won’t understand, grand- 
mamma. But I can’t think it right 
with quite strangers; it seems to 
me that my guardian angel would 
hide his head if he saw me.’ 

* Really, my dear, you shouldn’t 
have such ideas, or, at least, you 
shouldn’t take them into society 
with you; they are quite unfit for 
a young girl. It makes me really 


nervous. You don’t say such things 
to Lord Elmwood ? 

‘ He quite thinks the same, gran. 
He says no girl who has any re- 
spect for herself should waltz with 
any one but her brother or her 
husband.’ 

‘Ah, indeed! and Lady Au- 
gusta raised her handkerchief to 
her mouth to conceal a smile. 
‘No doubt he knows best. Kiss 
me, my love. I quite approve of 
your not waltzing.’ 

All this time Audrey had seen 
very little of her former friend. 
Lady Asphodel was a different 
person from Olive Middleton. She 
was quite ‘the beauty’ of the sea- 
son. She had been photographed 
‘like this’ and ‘like that,’ and ran 
the accredited professional beauties 
so close that they banded together 
against her and hated her like poi- 
son. Under these circumstances 
it was not likely that Audrey would 
see much of her. They did not 
move in the same circles, more- 
over, and that in London is equi- 
valent to being in the Antipodes. 
Lady Augusta’s rather antiquated 
set affected to hold up their hands 
in horror at the doings of Lady 
Asphodel and her clique; but, all 
the same, the dowager would have 
dearly liked to have made one of 
them. 

‘I don’t think it says much for 
your friend Lady Asphodel’s kind- 
ness of heart or gratitude the way 
she behaves to you,’ she said tartly 
to Audrey; ‘but I know very well 
the reason. She doesn’t want any 
of her set to see you; she is as 
jealous as a cat.’ 

‘Jealous of me! O no, grand- 
mamma; that’s not possible. Olive 
is so lovely ; and it was only the 
other night when we met at the 
Opera that she told me I was look- 
ing so bad. She seemed quite 
anxious about me, and said I ought 
to go home. She was sure town 
did not agree with me.’ 
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‘How amiable of her! I quite 
understand her little game,’ Lady 
Augusta said, with much acri- 
mony. 

But when, later on, Lord Aspho- 
del came with an invitation for one 
of his wife’s receptions, to Audrey’s 
surprise her grandmother agreed 
with great alacrity to go. 

Gaston came very often to see 
Audrey. He was duller than ever, 
and his face was more pinched and 
paler than formerly. He was a 
shadow following his brilliant wife. 
He seemed to adore her. His talk 
was all of her beauty and her 
cleverness ; how a royal personage 
had danced with her, and how a 
royal lady had admired her dress. 

‘It costs a pretty lot,’ the little 
man said ruefully. ‘She tells me 
she must have a cheque for two 
thou. for her get-up for Ascot.’ 

Lady Augusta, who heard this 
remark, regarded the young noble- 
man with an air of compassionate 
contempt. 

‘Lord, what a fool the man is!’ 
she said when he had taken him- 
self away. ‘The idea of believing 
a word that woman says! She'll 
not pay a penny of the two thou- 
sand for her dress, I'll be bound.’ 

‘ And what will she do with it? 
asked Audrey, with some curiosity. 

‘I shouldn't like to say,’ returned 
Lady Augusta mysteriously ; ‘ but 
I am not sure I am doing right in 
taking you to Asphodel House.’ 

In spite of this, when the time 
came for Olive’s reception, Lady 
Augusta got over her scruples. As 
with a great many others, curi- 
osity overpowered morality. Not 
that there was anything against 
Lady Asphodel; only when a 
woman is greatly admired by the 
opposite sex, her own grow sus- 
picious. Goodness help the un- 
fortunate creature who falls into 
the hands of this Council of Ten! 
How they sit in judgment upon 
her, try and condemn her, with- 
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out chance of appeal or hope of 
mercy! 

The entertainment at Asphodel 
House was on a grand scale. Olive 
was made for a grande dame, and 
her taste in such matters was per- 
fect. The Asphodel estates will 
feel the burden laid upon them 
through her magnificence for many 
a long day; but her rule was that 
of an autocrat, and poor Gaston 
either could not or would not gain- 
say her. His mother had long 
since been put Hors de combat. She 
had tried one or two falls with her 
daughter-in-law, but had got so 
decidedly the worst that she took 
the prudent part, and retired from 
the contest. Henceforth Olive 
reigned alone. She had set her 
heart upon being fashionable, and 
she had succeeded. Her reception 
was a proof. All the best people 
were there—a royalty or two, every 
one everybody wanted to see, every 
one who wanted /o be seen. The 
rooms were like fairyland, as the 
papers said next day; the roses 
cost I won’t say how much ; they 
were arranged by an artist from 
Paris imported at no little expense. 
In the conservatory a fountain 
played, and behind a thick cur- 
tain of branching ferns and broad- 
leaved exotics the Hungarian 
band discoursed enchanting music ; 
there were corridors for sitting out, 
and exquisite recesses banked up 
with rare plants. In the midst 
of these splendours Lady Aspho- 
del received her guests, blaz- 
ing in all the family jewels, over 
which she had fought a pitched 
battle with the Dowager. She 
looked exquisitely beautiful ; and 
it was noticed royalty paid her 
marked attention. It was, indeed, 
a moment of triumph. Gaston 
hovered about mournfully. He 
was of no account in the midst of 
all the splendour. A few people 
only knew that he was the master 
of the house. He attached himself 
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to Audrey, and stood beside her 
in a corner, looking ruefully at his 
own splendours. 

‘It’s a nice party,’ he said pre- 
sently, ‘ and well done.’ 

‘It’s quite lovely,’ Audrey an- 
swered warmly ; ‘it is like fairy- 
land.’ 

‘ That’s just it. She is awfully 
clever, certainly; but it’s a nice 
house ; my grandfather built it, and 
the drainage system worked badly. 
Thad it put to rights. I don’t think 
any one can find any fault with it 
or anything else.’ 

This idea seemed to give him 
some comfort. He repeated it two 
or three times, and always with the 
same pleasure. Audrey was glad 
when at last he went away. She 
thought she saw that, in spite of 
Olive’s total indifference, and in- 
deed hardly concealed contempt, 
for her lord, she looked angry 
when she found him and her former 
friend together. 

Near Audrey a young beautiful 
woman was standing. She was 
exquisitely dressed, and her fair 
face had a sweet childish expres- 
sion. A gentleman, old in years, so 
it seemed at least to Audrey’s eyes, 
was talking to her, and Audrey 
could not but listen to what ap- 
peared to her unsophisticated mind 
an extraordinary conversation. 

‘You are ten times handsomer 
than Lady Asphodel,’ he said. 
‘Your colouring is better, and 
your features more regular; your 
figure, too, is charming; there is 
nothing about you that isn’t per- 
fection.’ 

To Audrey’s surprise, the lady 
received these compliments with- 
out any embarrassment. 

‘It zs very odd,’ she answered 
fretfully. ‘If I am all this, why 
don't the papers notice me? They 
are always praising Lady Asphodel, 
and I can’t get a word.’ 

‘You don’t manage well. If 
you set about it right, there is no- 


thing easier when there is beauty 
like yours; but you are not even 
in the shop-windows—’ 

She interrupted eagerly, ‘ That’s 
Fred’s fault. Downey wrote, and 
asked me; and he fell into one 
of his passions, and wouldn’t hear 
of it. I think it’s the money ; he is 
as stingy as anything—scrapes and 
pinches like Johnny Elwes.’ 

The pretty face had altered in 
Audrey’s eyes. She was glad when 
they moved away. They had seen 
her, and grew suspicious of their 
precious talk being overheard. On 
her other side were two dowagers ; 
their respective charges had gone 
into the tea-room ; so for the time 
being their minds were discharged 
of a load, and could fasten upon 
what they loved—scandal. They 
had plenty to say, and the con- 
stant reiteration of Olive’s name 
attracted Audrey’s attention. 

‘There is not the least doubt 
she lost two hundred at one sit- 
ting; it was at Lady Jane Tum- 
bletower’s. The Duke is furious 
at his mother’s having such high 
play; but Lady Asphodel threw 
the money about like so many 
counters. She was perfectly reck- 
less. This, my dear Lady Hawk- 
shaw, is from the very best autho- 
rity. 

‘I suppose some one paid the 
piper, as usual.’ 

‘ Well, I fancy he is getting tired 
of that game. Cantalupe is her 
latest—he is mad about her, and 
so is the Duke. Lady Jane is 
frightened to death ; but—’ 

* You don’t say so !’ 

‘Not a doubt of it. My lord, 
who is charitable to a fault, had 
great doubts as to my bringing 
Mabel this evening. She is so 
young, one can’t be f00 particular ; 
but every one seems to be here, 
so I suppose it is all right.’ 

‘My dear Lady Hawkshaw, did 
you notice her jewels? that butter- 
fly—’ 
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‘That silly Cantalupe gave two 
thousand for it to Streeter. Dolly 
Green assured me he was with 
him when he bought it.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, that’s a mis- 
take,’ said a clear fresh voice be- 
side the two ladies, ‘because I 
know all about that butterfly. My 
grandfather, Sir Paul Ferris, gave 
it to Olive—I mean Lady Aspho- 
del, as a wedding-present ; and I 
am sure you are quite wrong about 
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her playing cards. I don’t think 
she cares for them.’ 

She moved away as she spoke, 
leaving the two ladies speechless 
with astonishment. 

‘Well, my dear Lady Dorley, 
the brass of the girls of the pre- 
sent day! Did you ever!’ 

‘That is Miss Ferris, you know, 
the great Somersetshire heiress.’ 

‘O, indeed! I am told she is 
very peculiar.’ 


Book the Second. 
CHAPTER I. 


Lorp ELMwoop was greatly taken 
with Audrey. He thought her 
charming ; and, as he was looking 
out for a wife and was unexcep- 
tionable in every way, it might 
be supposed that his courtship 
would be a walk over. He wasa 
tall dignified-looking man, slow in 
speech and manner, but a man of 
weight, much thought of by the 
Upper House, well received in the 
best circles. He had held high 
offices in India, had a seat in 
the Cabinet; and for a mere girl 
as Audrey to attract such a man 
was a feather well worth wearing 
in her hat or cap, as the case might 
be 


Lord Elmwood had first seen 


her in church. He was an excel- 
lent Catholic, and the quiet eyes 
and recollected manner of the 
young girl had struck his fancy. 
It occurred to him that down in 
his country home at Port Royal 
there was a quaint old family 
church. He saw himself, in his 
mind’s eye, kneeling there with 
this sweet figure, with the saintly 
rapt expression on her face, beside 
him. He saw children’s faces 
growing up round him; happy 
voices echoing through the old 
castle. It was a revelation, he 


thought, and came to him as di- 
rection from Heaven. He was a 
man of few words but iron will. 
He got himself presented to Lady 
Augusta. The Dowager read his 
purpose at a glance, but discreetly 
kept her secret to herself, lending 
such help as a wise chaperon can. 
Meanwhile Audrey, unconscious 
of any design, fearing nothing from 
aman who might have been her 
father, enjoyed her pleasant frank 
intercourse. Lord Elmwood had 
seen places—had known people 
interesting to her. She found his 
conversation infinitely more pleas- 
ing than the vapid utterances of 
such men as Lord Cantalupe and 
Dolly Green. Unfortunately, Lord 
Elmwood took a different reading 
of her evident liking for his so- 
ciety, and looked out for a fitting 
opportunity to make his declara- 
tion in due form. 


Burlington House, on a conver- 
sazione night, is a fair scene. All 
that is brightest and best gather 
there — artists, authors, princes, 
statesmen, living faces of such 
fresh beauty as puts the canvas 
ideals to shame; the large chan- 
deliers shed a soft light, the dia- 
monds glitter. It is a dream of 
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fair women flitting here and there, 
a froufrou of silken dresses. On 
such nights the pictures come in 
for scant attention; it is like a 
‘premiere ;’ then the play comes 
off second best, and the company 
in the stalls absorb more notice ; 
and, let me add, Messieurs les 
Académiciens’ four halls are good 
for that style of conversation, that 
interchange of sentiment, yclept 
flirting. 

Many a wavering lover has been 
inspired by the painted Romeos 
making love to fair Juliets, and 
has mustered courage to tell Ais 
tale under the very eyes of a marble 
Venus or smiling Cupid in the 
sculpture-room. 

Audrey and Lady Augusta had 
come under the care of Lord Elm- 
wood. The nobleman looked a 
dignified representation of his own 
picture, which hung in a conspi- 
cuous position on the walls of the 
Academy ; the blue ribbon of the 
royal Garter crossed his breast, and 
his eyes were bent upon the young 
girl by his side with a tender 
expression quite unusual to their 
rather limpid blue. 

In spite of her great simplicity 
and genuine disdain of worldly 
advantages, our heroine owned to 
a certain feeling of pride in being 
led about by so distinguished a 
cicerone. Men, women, and even 
princes seemed all anxious for a 
word with him; and this univer- 
sal homage raises its object in 
the estimation of /’odjet aimé, un- 
less she is a very silly person in- 
deed. 

Lady Augusta, from an early 
hour in the proceedings, had grown 
weary ; to say, in truth, that she 
was bored was nearer the mark. 
The pictures tired her weak old 
eyes, as did his lordship’s ‘talk 
upon art fatigue her mind. She 
was in fact only capable of taking 
in what went round her. She 
felt, in addition, that her com- 
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pany would be well spared. An 
experienced chaperon like the Dow- 
ager saw symptoms that Lord Elm- 
wood would unburden himself of a 
proposal that evening. 

‘Put me on a seat somewhere, 
and you young people go and be 
artistic together. There, that child 
Audrey 1s_ perfectly insatiable. 
You can take her round, my 
lord. I'll wait here till you come 
back.’ 

So saying, the old lady de- 
posited herself upon a red-velvet 
ottoman. She was in excellent 
humour. 

‘It will be all settled to-night,’ 
she thought, and smiled compla- 
cently on the departing lover. 

Audrey set off on her tour of in- 
spection, without the slightest idea 
of what might happen before she 
returned. She had not the training 
which enables a girl well brought 
up to detect the signs of a coming 
proposal. A miss in her teens 
would have known what was in 
Lord Elmwood’s mind better than 
did our simple heroine. 

She went away, walking serenely 
beside her tall admirer, without an 
additional pulse beating. Not so 
her lover; his agitation kept him 
silent, and this, coupled with the 
extreme gravity of his look, made 
Audrey fancy he was tired of her 
society. 

‘Shall we go back?’ she said. 
‘I am afraid I am boring you.’ 

‘ Boring me! O Miss Ferris! 
and the enamoured nobleman 
pressed the little hand which rested 
upon his arm closer to his side. 
He hurried her quickly to a less 
frequented room, where they easily 
found seats upon one of the vel- 
vet sofas. Here was his oppor- 
tunity ; but well as he was accus- 
tomed to speak, he never dreaded 
the sound of his own voice before. 
They were sitting opposite a wall 
covered with water-colour sketches, 
over which Audrey’s eyes wandered 
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with a pleased look. She was not 
a bad artist, and her criticisms 
were good and discerning. She 
was so taken up that she never per- 
ceived her companion’s silence, the 
truth being that she found it rather 
a pleasant rest. Lord Elmwood’s 
voice was dry and hard, and al- 
though the matter was generally 
interesting, the manner savoured 
too much of the schoolmaster to 
be quite pleasing to so young a 
gitl as Audrey. 

In the pause her eyes fell all at 
once upon a picture fronting where 
she sat—a pretty little bit of colour 
most carefully elaborated. As she 
looked something about the land- 
scape seemed quite familiar ; the 
little stream, the overhanging 
trees, the—yes, it must be ‘The 
Weeping Rock,’ andthe little figure 
bending over the balustrade, what 
could it be? Audrey jumped up 
with a slight exclamation, just as 
Lord Elmwood had arranged his 
first sentence. He commenced it 
with his eyes upon the floor, 

‘When a man puts his whole 
chance of happiness into one ven- 
ture, Miss Ferris, is it to be won- 
dered at that the words come 
slowly to his lips? is it—’ 

Here he paused for inspira- 
tion, and looking up saw Audrey 
standing three feet in front of him, 
devouring the picture with all her 
eyes. The face she turned towards 
him, of eager delight and pleasure, 
was radiant and beautiful beyond 
expression. 

‘Who has done this?’ she said. 
‘What is the name? Can I buy 
it?” 

Lord Elmwood was very much 
put out. After many struggles 
he had strung himself up to 
lay his fortune, his position, his 
fine houses and lands, and more 
than all himself, at the feet of this 
young girl. He was fully aware 
of the greatness of the gift, and 
how it would be appreciated in 
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other quarters, and it was rather 
trying to have his preliminary ex- 
ordium cut short in so summary 
a manner. 

‘This is acting,’ he thought, 
‘ pure acting, this enthusiasm about 
a wretched little daub and the 
rest of it.’ 

The tone of his voice was sharp 
with inward irritation as he an- 
swered, 

‘I can give you no information, 
Miss Ferris ; neither do I see any- 
thing in that picture to call forth 
so much admiration.’ 

‘Ah, that’s because you don’t 
understand,’ Audrey interrupted 
quickly. She saw Lord Elmwood 
was vexed, so she gave him her 
kindest, most charming smile. 
‘ That picture has the greatest pos- 
sible interest for me, Lord Elm- 
wood.’ 

‘Really! Then I shall try and 
like it. In the mean time may I 
conduct you back to your seat? 
I have something important to say 
to you.’ 

‘Nothing that could be so im- 
portant as the picture. Do you 
see that little girl, Lord Elm- 
wood ?” 

His lordship’s brow clouded. A 
joke was never much to his taste. 

* You are amusing yourself, Miss 
Ferris, he said, in a wounded 
voice. But Audrey was too occu- 
pied with her discovery to heed 
him ; she went on eagerly, 

‘Those are the woods of the 
Court, and there’s Lady Audrey's 
rock. That little girl is me. Now 
you see, Lord Elmwood, that 
naturally I have an interest in my- 
self at ten years old.’ 

The lines of Lord Elmwood's 
face were still contracted. 

‘Who is the artist? he asked. 

*I don’t know.’ 

‘You don’t know? How, then, 
was he able to get your likeness ?’ 

‘It was accidental; he came 
one day. And his Christian name 














is Ralph; but I would give any- 
thing to know who he is.’ 

‘Your curiosity can be easily 
gratified,’ Lord Elmwood said 
coldly. ‘The catalogue will tell : 
the West Room—no, the anteroom, 
97, 98, 99; here it is: “ My First 
Love, from memory.” No name.’ 

There was a pause—rather an 
awkward one. Audrey was em- 
barrassed, she did not know why. 
She blushed, and then she laughed 
a happy sort of laugh which dis- 
pleased her companion. He noted 
her changing expression with a cold 
eye. ‘She is likeall the rest of 
them,’ he thought, ‘a coquette ; that 
innocence is only on the surface.’ 

As he walked back in sulky 
silence through the long rooms to 
where Lady Augusta sat, he con- 
gratulated himself he had not 
spoken. The mood had for the 
present passed away. The Dowager 
saw something had gone wrong— 
the nobleman’s changed manner, 
his clouded brow, struck her at 
once. She drew her own conclu- 
sions: Audrey had refused him. 
‘ What a curious girl she is! Now 
any one would have thought she 
liked Aim,’ mused the old lady, 
looking at her granddaughter in 
some perplexity. But when, by 
dint of cross-questions, she elicited 
that not only had there been no 
proposal, but if such had taken 
place it would have been refused, 
nothing could equal the old lady’s 
annoyance and disappointment. 
She spoke to her granddaughter in 
a tone of reproof quite unusual. 

‘I really don’t know what you 
expect,’ she said: ‘where could 
you meeta better marriage ?—rank, 
money, religion, all suitable. My 
dear, I am afraid you hold your- 
self a little too high.’ 

Audrey coloured ; the reproach 
hurt her. 

‘I am sure Lord Elmwood is far 
too good for me,’ she answered, 
with fitting humility, ‘and I only 
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hope he does not think of me. I 
never could return his love.’ 

‘Love, my dear child, is by no 
means a necessity in marriage. 
You have an esteem for him, his 
conversation pleases you; that 
esteem, this liking, would develop 
into a warmer feeling. You shake 
your head—listen to the words of 
experience, Audrey: you will re- 
gret this. You are setting up a 
standard which, mark my words, 
will never be realised.’ 

‘That is a misfortune I must 
try and bear,’ Audrey remarked 
lightly. ‘I do not see the necessity 
for every woman to marry; but 7 
do see that if she does so she is 
bound to love herhusband. How 
otherwise can she stand at the altar 
and swear a lie? Surely the vows 
in the marriage service are not 
mere words of course ?” 

‘My dear Audrey, you really 
shock me. A girl has no business 
to know anything about the mar- 
riage service till she comes to be 
married. I never looked atit, nor 
any one in my day. A widow 
would hardly do it. But you 
have such strange ideas ; it is easy 
to see a man had a great hand 
in your bringing up.’ 

‘I am very glad of it, grand- 
mamma. I don’t like being kept 
in the dark. Father Mathieu has 
often talked to me about my future, 
and I sha’n’t care the least if I am 
an “old maid.” I shall never 
marry any one that I can’t love with 
my whole heart, that I can’t re- 
spect with my whole heart, and 
that I feel loves me as he has done 
no one else.’ 

‘Then, my love, I don’t think 
you will ever be married.’ 

‘Then I shall die an old maid. 
I am not afraid of spending my life 
alone. As grandpapa says, you can 
put a great deal into your life, whe- 
ther you are married or unmarried. 
But to marry just because it is 
customary, because you are afraid 
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to be pointed at—O no, grand- 
mamma! Where I marry I shall 
love and respect. My husband, if 
ever I have one, must have the 
same thoughts in regard to most 
things as myself; if not, I shall 
never marry.’ 

‘In fact you want Arcadia,’ in- 
terrupted Lady Augusta impatient- 
ly, ‘and you won’t get it. Go back 
to the Bible, Audrey; did ¢Aey go 
on with all this romantic nonsense ? 
You may believe me men are all 
the same, and there is not one of 
them that will ever come up to 
your ideal. The day will come 
when you will regret with bitter 
tears the chances you are now 
throwing away. Such a position 
as you would have as Lord Elm- 
wood’s wife!’ 

Audrey was all anxiety to pur- 
chase the little picture which gave 
such a faithful representation of 
‘The Weeping Rock’ and her little 
self, but she did not know how to 
get at the name of the artist, espe- 
cially as she wished to keep her 
own a secret. She very naturally 
refrained from consulting her grand- 
mother on the subject, as experi- 
ence had proved to her that Lady 
Augusta was hardly a suitable con- 
fidante. She would have taken all 
her artist friends into confidence, 
and have told the story over and 
over again, with different additions 
of her own fancy. Under these cir- 
cumstances Audrey applied to Frank 
Vavasour; there was no fear of 
either him or Muriel betraying her 
little romance—at least, so she im- 
agined. 

Audrey was very much at home 
in the Vavasours’ household. She 
spent a great deal of her time with 
Muriel when Frank was busy with 
his patients. The two girls ex- 
changed confidences, telling one 
another all the incidents of their 
past lives. It was a short and not 
very remarkable chronicle on either 
side. So far as Audrey was con- 
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cerned, the pages of her little 
volume were clear unwritten type, 
and Muriel, although she was both 
wife and mother, had accomplished 
these two first chapters about the 
time most girls are thinking of 
leaving school. Her love-affair 
had begun, in fact, under the eye 
of Minerva. Science and the heart 
went together in a pleasant man- 
ner, for Dr. Vavasour had fallen 
in love with Muriel by seeing her 
first professionally. It gradually 
dawned upon Audrey during the 
course of these revelations that 
Muriel and the girl whom Olive 
Middleton had been wont to desig- 
nate as a toad, were one and the 
same; but although both spoke 
often of the now celebrated beauty, 
neither, from a sense of honour, 
alluded to the first love episode, 
which both knew, and which often 
trembled upon Audrey’s lips, for Mu- 
riel’s constant theme of conversa- 
tion was a certain cousin of hers, 
by name Colonel Lennox. Ac- 
cording to her showing he was a 
sort of Admirable Crichton, gifted 
with innumerable virtues, and his 
generosity and kindness to her were 
evident in the many pretty things 
of which she and baby were the 
recipients. 

‘Ah, if Ralph only had a wife 
and baby of his own, how he would 
adore them ! Mrs. Vavasour would 
say constantly ; and Audrey’s face 
always burned under the look her 
friend gave her. Innocent of the 
world’s ways as she was, she knew 
the spirit of matchmaking was 
working in her friend’s bosom. 

She did not know, however, that 
Muriel had another reason (besides 
wishing to make two people happy) 
for setting her heart upon this 
marriage. Colonel Lennox was like 
a brother to her, and it hurt her 
sorely that he should be under the 
influence and in the leading-strings 
of a woman like Lady Asphodel. 
She had a vivid recollection of cer- 














tain episodes not too favourable to 
Miss Middleton ; in fact, there was 
not much love lost between the two 
ladies. Olive, indeed, would have 
dearly liked to patronise her former 
schoolfellow, and to have shown 
off her present magnificence in 
contrast to her former poverty; but 
Mrs. Vavasour would have none 
of her patronage, and declined the 
other’s advances. She entered 
into a silent conspiracy against her, 
devising a hundred schemes for 
getting her cousin safely out of this 
dangerous siren’s reach. Unfor- 
tunately, she had so often found 
‘nice girls’ just the thing for 
Colonel Lennox, that of late he 
had fought shy of such presenta- 
tions. He was disinclined to have 
a wife of any one’s choosing but 
his own. His proclivities lay in 
the direction of his neighbour’s wife 
—not that he in any way infringed 
the commandment as to not covet- 
ing, &c. ; but there was a certain 
zest in hovering round danger and 
escaping unhurt, which pleased the 
Colonel, as it does other gay 
* moths’ in this Vanity Fair of ours. 
Therefore it was that the ‘nice 
girls’ palled slightly, and Mrs. 
Vavasour grew more despairing, 
until Audrey came with her story 
of ‘the picture; then, indeed, 
Muriel saw light. She kissed her 
friend effusively, and was sympa- 
thetic. 

‘I understand it all,’ she said ; 
‘naturally you would wish to have 
the picture. Your own home, 
dear ; and you like to help this 
poor young man, of course. I 
daresay he is poor, all artists are ; 
and Muriel, with an odd smile, 
embraced Audrey again, who was a 
little puzzled at Mrs. Vavasour’s 
manner. 

‘I don’t know his name,’ she said 
gravely, ‘so I can’t say whether he 
is poor.’ 

‘O, never mind; he’ll be glad to 
sell the picture. I think I know 
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something about him. However, 
we'll find it out; and, Audrey dar- 
ling, [ am thinking of havinga lawn- 
tennis party next week. You must 
help me, dear, with my lists.’ 

Mrs. Vavasour met her husband 
with a smiling face that evening. 

‘It is the finger of Providence,’ 
she said, when she had told him 
about Audrey and the picture. 
‘Ralph has talked to me often of 
his meeting with the child. He 
has never forgotten her. But why 
do you look so grave, Frank ?” 

‘Because my wife is going to 
burn her fingers, as is the manner 
of her sex. What is it, I wonder, 
that makes you all so anxious to 
have your finger in a matrimonial 
pie?’ 

‘I suppose because we find our 
own so much to our taste,’ Mrs. 
Vavasour answered smartly. ‘ But 
seriously, Frank, don’t you think 
Audrey and Ralph are made for 
one another ?” 

‘So were Adam and Eve, yet 
you can’t say that turned out exact- 
ly a happy marriage. But you have 
said that we are talking seriously ; 
and seriously let me advise you, 
my darling, to leave these ¢wo a/one. 
It is playing with edged tools, hav- 
ing anything to do with other 
people’s happiness. One has quite 
enough to do to manage one’s own.’ 

*O Frank, what a selfish idea! 
I didn’t think that you, of all men, 
would teach such a doctrine.’ 

‘Just because I have seen so 
much mischief made by interfer- 
ence ; and I am by no means sure 
that you are right in thinking your 
cousin and Audrey Ferris would hit 
it off. She is quite different from 
the ordinary English girl : her train- 
ing, her ideas, her surroundings, 
have made of her what she is, a 
sort of special creation; she has 
in her a spirit of devotion, of self- 
sacrifice, akin almost to what ani- 
mated the martyrs of old. That 
girl is capable of intense passion, 
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and at the same time she will never 
swerve an inch from what she 
thinks right. Now, Muriel, I put 
it to you, is Ralph a man whose 
life or character can satisfy a na- 
ture such as hers? Over and above 
this, Audrey is Sir Paul’s grand- 
daughter—she is like the child of 
aunt Vavasour; I would not like 
her to come to any grief through 
our means.’ 

Mrs. Vavasour was an excellent 
wife and a good friend, but she 
listened to this rather long speech 
with a very rebellious expression 
upon her pretty face. 

‘You are not very complimentary 
to my cousin,’ she said. ‘ Rara 
avis as your dear Audrey is, I don’t 
see where she could get a better 
marriage than Ralph Lennox— 
position, talent, money ; and I be- 
lieve even you will grant him good 
looks.’ 

‘I grant him all that, and more. 
He is as handsome as an archangel, 
as fascinating as Don Juan, but he 
is not such a husband as I would 
choose for Audrey Ferris. Good 
God, when I think of what some 
men are—steeped to their very lips 
in the cup of pleasure—and when I 
see some young innocent girl, fresh 
from her schoolroom, handed over 
by her parents, like a victim led to 
the slaughter, to such a one, I say 
to myself, What are mothers and 
fathers, what hearts have they, to 
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stand by and see such things done? 
No, Muriel, I don’t say Ralph is 
worse than another ; but he is not 
fit for Audrey, and I will not have 
you take any part in the matter.’ 

‘O Frank, don’t, please, forbid 
me ;’ and Muriel grew tearful. ‘I 
don’t think you understand. You 
have never appreciated Ralph; 
you do not know how good he 
is when away from all the bad in- 
fluences which surround him here. 
I have set my heart upon being 
his good angel, and Audrey’s 
also. She will teach him to spend 
a better life, she will be his guar- 
dian angel, if only you will let 
things take their course, and give 
them an opportunity of knowing 
one another.’ 

Muriel clasped both her hands 
round her husband’s arm, and 
looked appealingly in his face. 

‘You won’t refuse me, Frank. 
I will promise to do nothing. Only 
allow me to ask them once, and 
leave the rest to Fate.’ 

Mrs. Vavasour was a very sub- 
missive wife, and she generally got 
her own way. Dr. Vavasour had 
made his protest, and now he 
yielded, as Muriel knew very well 
he would. 

‘So be it,’ he said. ‘ You in- 
veterate little matchmaker, I sup- 
pose this is the way you wove your 
spells for me. Well, if anything 
goes wrong, on your own head be it.’ 


[To be continued. ] 
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LITTLE better than one hundred 
years ago Ireland’s elastic nature 
was recovering from the effects of 
the civil wars, which had em- 
bittered the people against the 
careless pleasure-loving gentry, 
and had sowed the seeds of the 
bitter fruit which all classes of 
that unhappy country are now 
eating. But in 1750 and 1782 pro- 
perty had become settled, and 
though ministers and _ viceroys 
might be weak or baffled, the 
State was strong. The Irish aris- 
tocracy, under the cultured direc- 
tion and refined influence of the 
Earl of Charlemont, became zsthe- 
tical in its amusements, and turned 
its attention towards the drama as 
a private pastime. So in 1759, in 
the now busy manufacturing town 
of Lurgan, in the north of Ireland, 
at the seat of the Right Hon. 
William Brownlow, the old story 
of Midas was shaped into a play 
by Kane O’Hara, a del esprit of 
the gay Gaelic society. The piece 
had but one act. It commenced 
with the fall of Apollo from the 
clouds. The anthor took the part 
of Pan; the rest of the characters 
were enacted by members of the 
Brownlow family. Afterwards, with 
certain additions, notably that of 
* Jove in his chair,’ it was played 
in the little theatre of the town. 
It had great success, and the critics 
placed it above some of the best 
productions of the day. 

Mr. Thomas Connelly, another 
distinguished member of the Irish 
Parliament, held dramatic diver- 
tissement at Castletown, his seat 


in Kildare, and gave the First Part 
of Henry IV. with élat. The pro- 
logue was spoken by the celebrated 
Hussy Burgh, whose oratorical 
powers were said to have fired a 
young student of Trinity College 
to foll/Jw in the path he had chosen 
for himself, and who afterwards 
became the famous Lord Plunket. 
The Earl of Kildare, afterwards 
Duke of Leinster, taking the initi- 
ative from his friend and neigh- 
bour, opened Carton to a series of 
similar entertainments. There the 
popular Beggars’ Opera was per- 
formed, the casts showing the first 
Irish names of the day, among 
them Lord Charlemont, Viscount 
Powerscourt, and Dean Marley, 
afterwards Bishop of Waterford, 
who wrote the prologue. The ré/e 
of the last was Lockit. The con- 
cluding words are : 
* But when this mimic scene is o'er, 
All shall resume the worth they had before. 
Lockit himself his knavery shall resign, 
And lose the —— in the dull divine.’ 
Kilkenny, the sprightliest, gay- 
est, fastest hunting county of 
genial Ireland, passing once more 
through a season of gloomy dis- 
trust and fierce crime, seems to 
have taken the lead in these intel- 
lectual recreations, for we find in 
1774 the taste had then become 
prevalent. At the seats of Sir 
Hercules Langrish, and of Mr. 
Henry Flood, and Mr. Gervais 
Parker Bushe—names prominent 
in the political annals of the coun- 
try—various representations were 
given by a company of amateurs 
who passed from one mansion to 
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another to enjoy their histrionic 
pursuits, ‘a little strolling commu- 
nity of no mean talents or ordinary 
pretensions’ (‘ Private Theatre of 
Kilkenny : with introductory re- 
marks on other private theatres 
before it was opened’). Among 
them were Grattan and Flood, 
who, in personating Macbeth and 
Macduff, might have foreshadowed 
their own future rivalry. In 1776 
at Marlay, the seat of the La 
Touche family, Grattan acted in 
the Mask of Comus, associated 
with Hussy Burgh, Gervais Bushe, 
and seventeen La Touches. The 
epilogue was from the orator’s pen, 
and is said to be the only verse 
this fiery son of Erin ever wrote : 


‘ But, gentle ladies, you'll, I’m sure, approve 
Your sex’s triumph over guilty love. 
Nor will our sports of gaiety alarm you, 
These little bacchanals* will never harm 
you, 
Nor Comus’ wreathed smiles; and youll 
admire 
Once more true English force and genuine 
fire, 
Milton’s chaste majesty, Arne’s airy song, 
The lightest trippings on Allegro’s tongue ; 
While the sweet flowing of the purest 
breast, 
Like Milton, tuneful, vestal as his taste, 
Calls Music from his cell, and warbles high 
The rapturous soul of song and sovereign 
ecstasy.’ 

The verses of great statesmen 
have always a value outside their 
intrinsic merits. Burke’s had not 
the poetry of his prose, a quality 
which his admirers said detracted 
from the severe beauty of his 
periods. Pope had said that ‘the 
corruption of a poet is the genera- 
tion of astatesman ;’ but Grattan’s 
solitary sin in versification hardly 
showed advanced decomposition 
in that direction. It is easy, grace- 
ful, and lively. 

Thane’s Castle, in the county of 
Antrim, the seat of the first Lord 
O'Neill, became next the centre 
of dramatic interest. Cymbeline 
was one of the ambitious perform- 
ances of the company, formed 


* The masque was acted by children, 


chiefly of the O’Neill family and 
friends. In the playbill occurs 
the tragic name of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, as Second Lord, and 
that of Mr. Isaac Corry, grand- 
father of Lord Rowton, and after- 
wards Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
asIachimo. The epilogue, which, 
we are bound to say, leaves Grat- 
tan’s solitary poetic effort in the 
distance, was written and spoken 
by Mrs. O'Neill, described in the 
chronicles of the time as ‘lovely 
and talented ;’ she, on that occa- 
sion, personated a sylph, after 
taking the part of the Queen in the 
play. The arrangements were in 
a style of magnificence that would 
put to shame similar exhibitions of 
the present day. In 1778, the 
Right Honourable Luke Gardiner, 
afterwards Lord Mountjoy, opened 
a private theatre at the lodge he 
occupied in Phoenix Park. There 
Macbeth and The Citizen were 
witnessed by the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the time and his family. In 
1786, the Countess of Ely turned 
the garrets of her mansion in Fly- 
place into a playhouse, which witti- 
ly she dubbed * The Attic Theatre.’ 
There farce and tragedy met in 
All the World’s a Stage, and The 
Distressed Mother,and Lear. Soon 
after this the Thane’s Castle Asso- 
ciation got up a very beautiful little 
theatre in Dublin, in a place called 
Thane’s court, now the site of the 
Commercial Buildings in Dame- 
street. The Irish Parliament was 
then in session ; but the first play 
was not produced till the day on 
which it was prorogued, because 
many of the performers were mem- 
bers of the Senate—Mr. Isaac 
Corry, Mr. Charles Powell Leslie, 
Lord Henry Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Cromwell Price, Mr. Charles 
O’Neill, and others. The Duke 
of Rutland, the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and his wife were 
present. 

In Sir Jonah Barrington’s Per- 
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sonal Sketches of his Own Times, 
mention is made of a similar the- 
atre fitted up by Sir Nathaniel 
Barry, many years the principal 
physician of Dublin, in an upper 
story of his own house in that city. 
Sir Nathaniel was enthusiastically 
fond of theatricals, and having a 
charming daughter, instructed her 
in the histrionic art, in which she 
became a greatly admired profi- 
cient. ‘At sixteen,’ says the vir- 
tuously-moralising Sir Jonah, ‘with 
all the warmth of a sensitive con- 
stitution, she was taught to person- 
ify the vices, affect the passions, 
and assume the frivolities of her 
giddy sex.’ This lady married 
Colonel Baldwin, a gentleman of 
character and fortune; but in a 
few years she sank beyond the 
possibility of regaining her posi- 
tion in society, the natural conse- 
quence, Sir Jonah conceives, of 
her ‘ pernicious education.’ 

Her name does not occur in the 
playbills of the Kilkenny com- 
pany, but that of Mr. Barry, pos- 
sibly her brother, afterwards Sir 
Edward, does. Sir Jonah speaks 
of this gentleman as weak and dis- 
sipated, and of seeing him compel 
his sister to come from her cham- 
ber to sing or play for the amuse- 
ment of his inebriated companions. 

At the close of 1787 the Earl 
and Countess of Grandison held 
dramatic revel at Dromanna in 
Waterford. At the first play, 
Venice Preserved, there was present 
Prince William Henry, afterwards 
King William IV. ; and in 1789 
the Attic Theatre, already noticed, 
was again opened, with comedy, 
farce, and tragedy. The playbill 
gives many names of persons well 
known in society and the politics 
of the day. The Marquis of 
Buckingham with his Court was 
present each time. A few years 
later, 1793, a company of noble- 
men and gentlemen took a little 
theatre in Fishamble-street, and 
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gave performances which attracted 
all the rank and fashion of the 
country ; and, taking a step in 
advance, French plays were per- 
formed (1795) at Roebuck Castle, 
Lord Trimleston’s seat, near Dub- 
lin. But the most famous of these 
private theatrical entertainments 
in the sister island were those 
given at the ‘ Private Theatre of 
Kilkenny,’ which was opened for 
the first time on the znd Febru- 
ary 1802. At first the entertain- 
ment, varied by bails and fétes, 
lasted only a week ; afterwards it was 
extended to six weeks, beginning 
in October. Mr. Power's hounds, 
the best in the kingdom, remained 
in the town to diversify the amuse- 
ments with the pleasures of the 
chase, and races of a mixed cha- 
racter were added to keep the 
wild spirit of frolic and enjoyment 
from a moment's flagging. The 
ostensible object of the theatre 
was charity; so the audience were 
not invited guests, but remunera- 
tive patrons. There was no gal- 
lery, and the price to pit and boxes 
was uniform—6s. 11d. each ticket. 
The gentlemen actors subscribed 
to provide professional talent from 
Dublin and from London, paying 
large salaries for popular artistes, 
who often remained three weeks 
at a time. The religionists of 
the day preached and declaimed 
against the little theatre ; but their 
diatribes only whetted the wit of 
the disciples of unholy Thalia, 
without diverting the practical re- 
sult. In an epilogue written and 
spoken by Mr. Langrishe, October 
22nd, 1802, the following retort 
was given : 

‘ But could you think it possible that we, 
Honest confederates in charity, 

Should wake the vigilance of pious spleen 
To spoil these sports and mar the good we 

mean, 

Yet Dr, Cantwell lifts his eyes to heaven, 
And hopes such crimes may be forgiven ; 
As if the canting hypocrite would say, 

‘* There's but one gate to heaven, and I'm 

the way.”’’ 
AA 
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Many of the prologues and epi- 
logues were of exceptional merit, 
and all, as now, touched on some 
passing folly of the day, or marked 
with covert earnestness a political 
event or social occurrence of mo- 
ment. Some German plays, which 
to the Hibernian purist seemed of 
questionable mora/e, but which are 
now but too popular on the stage, 
were held up to reprobation by 
Mr. Tighe in his prologue at the 
opening of the season, October 17, 
1803. The lines are not without 
merit, and they are as apt to the 
year of grace 1883 as that of 1803: 
‘ Incredulous, we hate the crude attempt 
From all but dulness and from vice ex- 

empt ; 

For when insidious vice apes sentiment, 


Let Nature mourn and British hearts 
lament, 
on * * 

The stage and country share an equal fate, 

Corrupt the taste, and you subvert the 
State ; 

To say that kings and ministers are fools, 

All senates hirelings, and all soldiers tools, 

Is but to vandalise the human race, 

And raise up anarchy in wisdom’s place, 

To us, by Heaven, are better prospects 
shown— 

Virtue, we know, can live upon a throne, 
* * * * 


Ne’er may the land feel bigotry or fetters 

That to a Swift and Congreve first gave 
letters : 

And where a Berkeley first began to reason 

May wit and taste be never out of season.’ 

In the struggle for existence 
among these different elements of 
civilisation it is to be doubted if 
the survival of the fittest has been 
accomplished ; for reason cer- 
tainly in the troublous country is 
‘out of season’ 

And again, an epilogue by Mr. 
Langrishe spoken at the close of the 
same season, October 31, 1803, 
sounds a prophetic note: 

‘Yet we will laugh, 

cause, 

Laugh ut all efforts to subvert our laws, 

Laugh at the measure of vain-glorious 
France, 


Laugh at defeated Treason's pointless 
lance.’ 


The fashionable follies of the 
day came also under the kindly 


though you refuse a 


satire of these graceful and lively 

poetasters. Female farming was 

the modish craze, and in the same 
epilogue it is thus quizzed : 

‘ This rural rage e‘en female bosoms fires ; 
Pan, not Apollo, now their soul inspires ; 
A Smithfield grazier’s jargon they affect, 
And the soft accents of their sex neglect. 
This fair one boasts how well she works 

her fallow, 
How her hogs handle, and her oxen tallow ; 
While this one thinks long horns become 
the head, 
T'other by crossing hopes to mend the 


breed, 
The lovely Lady Tuppit, proud with rea- 
son, . 
Lets out her rams at sixty pounds a sea- 
son," 


And again, when Fashion’s vane 
of folly set to female charioteering, 
and fair dames in rough reality 
assumed the whip hand, the same 
airy pen let fly its shafts in an epi- 
logue, October 16, 1804: 


‘No female graziers now 
Extol the beauties of a favourite sow ; 
But female Phaetons usurp their places, 
And borrow from their coachmen all their 


graces. 
Cropt, modish madam talks of blood and 
points, . 
Full quarters, pedigrees, and fetlock joints ; 
Her listless husband in her chariot locks, 
Damns the postillion, and ascends the box ; 
Or still more modish, clad in male array, 
Rides her own match, inveterate play or 
pay.’ 
(Alluding toa Mrs. Thornton, who 
had ridden a match at York.) 

On this occasion, among the 
brilliant audience were Grattan, 
the classical and worthy Loud, 
Bishop of Meath, a long train of 
nobles and their wives, a whole 
regimental staff of officers, and 
officers of different branches of 
the service. The play itself was 
warmly eulogised by the press, 
and Grattan was honoured with a 
public dinner. We find the same 
gay company at high joust again 
in October 1805, and the same 
pens poking fun at the on dits, 
follies, and fashions of the day. A 
riot had taken place that year at 
the Opera-house, encouraged by 
persons of rank and position of 
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both sexes, on account of the 
Bishop of London having ordered 
the curtain to be dropped at twelve 
o’clock on Saturday night, by which 
a favourite dance was shortened. 
Mr. Langrishe writes : 


‘Nor is our taste like theirs who sought 
renown 

By deeds of arms to terrify the town, 

Ransacked the Opera-house, tore up the 
seats, 

While fainting ladies testify their feats. 

Box, lobby, warriors hear it, and adore 


em, 

Lords, lustres, fiddlers, fiddles flew before 
‘em, 

Exploits so great as these we do not fear, 

Nor yet accomplished for such triumphs 
here. 

This puerile rage betrays perverted reason, 

Old Truth’s dethroned, and sense is out of 
season,’ 


In its seventh season we find 
the company’s ire stirred by some 
very laughable, and perhaps al- 
lowable, liberties taken with their 
performance by the London G/obe ; 
but it is evident they at the same 
time feel flattered by the notoriety 
acquired by the notice, speaking 
of the jesting criticism thus : 


‘ Amused, we find 
We've whet the spleen of some malignant 


ind, 
Who swells our fame when he would wound 
and probe, 
Which, grateful for his labours, filis the 
Globe,’ 


Another enemy, though within 
the camp itself, is not let off so 
easily. The prologue on this occa- 
sion is by Mr. Bushe, and hits hard 
at the not uncommon Irish weak- 
ness—pardonable, perhaps—of dis- 
owning nationality : 


‘ But some I miss who say that little worth 
Attend these sports, for they're of Irish 
birth, 
Can Mrs. Coolan in these ranks be found, 
Once known by Cog/an's more Hibernian 
sound ? 
For twice ten years in Clonakilty known, 
She spent, last season, full six weeks in 
town. 
Returned, to admiring friends I heard her 


say, 

Reading the feepers while she Zeests her 
tay, 

‘* Kilkenny plays ! O, what a name I hear ! 


How harsh, how déarbare, to a travelled 
ear! 





Things low, like these, to me are ne‘er in 


vogue, 

Who can't unfortunate enxdewer the 
brogue.” 

And then, with conscious simper, wonders 
tells 


O’ the Lord Mayor's balls, Vauxhall, and 
Sadler's Wells.’ 
It is the lady’s brother who 
offends now : 
‘In proud preéminence see him strut, 
Raised to a peer’s buffoon or witling’s 
butt. 


. . » » « Should he chance to meet 
Some good old frien1, some kinsman in 


the street, 

‘* Lord ! the wild Irish ! they in hosts come 
down, 

And leave their native bogs to take the 
town, 

O, what,a bore! and yet they’re right, 
believe it, 

To quit the country who have means to 
leave it.” 

Where’er he turns contending curs in- 
vade, 


Ashamed to own them, and to cut afraid, 
Perplexed, his secret hand behind be- 
stowed, 
He, half averted, gives th’ unwilling nod, 
Through meanness thus at fashion makes 
th’ attempt, 
And most contemptible to show contempt.’ 
In his epilogue of October 29, 
1808, Mr. Langrishe touches on the 
liberality of fashionable ladies in 
their display of their charms : 
‘Here bounteous beauties open ail their 
charms 
Above concealment and deceitful arts ; 
‘They kindly show—they almost show-- 
their hearts.’ 
more delicate, if less poetical, than 
Moore’s singing numbers, telling 
us of the fair Lesbia’s sins in the 
same direction, with whom 
‘ Not a charm of Nature’s mould 
Presumed to stay where Nature placed it.” 
In October 1810, Moore him- 
self recites in the Kilkenny Thea- 
tre a monologue on_ national 
music, written by him for the 
purpose; and an occasional epi- 
jogue by the poet was spoken by 
Mr. Corry, after the play of Zhe 
Dramatists, in the character of 
Vapid. But the gay company had 
discovered that the interest of their 
patrons had begun to flag, and 
they wisely determined to die 
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while their laurels were green, so 
the same year, 1810, saw the 
green curtain fall. Last perform- 
ances were announced, the town 
was crowded, and the house 
crammed. In Zhe Children of the 
Wood, chosen as the afterpiece, 
Moore appeared as Walter; his 
songs, we read, were greatly ap- 
plauded. 

The play on the last night of the 
farewell series was Ofhe/lo, the 
afterpiece Zom Thumb, and Peeping 
Tom the farce. The epilogue 
was Mr. Langrishe’s, and, says a 
print of the day, ‘spoke elo- 
quently to the feelings.’ After the 
conclusion of the farce, a scenic 
painting, representing the statue 
of Shakespeare on an elevated 
pedestal, appeared in the centre 
of the stage, round which was 
grouped the whole of the theatrical 
company ; and as they moved for- 
ward a plaintive strain was sung 
by them, taking leave of the 
audience, Moore leading the air. 
Miss Edgeworth was present on 
this occasion ; so also were Grat- 
tan and Flood, and the Lords 
Cavendish, Ormond, Waterford, 
&c. 

But October 1810 saw Kil- 
kenny once more en /é/e, and her 
charity coffers replenished again 
by the enterprising /roup~e. The 
Kilkenny Chronicle, October 15, 
1812, sees in this reunion a means 
of bringing together in friendly 
fellowship the landlord and his 
tenant, and further still of keeping 
the roving fief-holder at home—in 
short, a cure for Ireland’s canker, 


absenteeism ; but this remedy does 
not seem to have had any perma- 
nent effect. The critics made up 
in enthusiasm what they lacked in 
discrimination, qualities which in 
the brotherhood of the present day 
occupy about the same relative 
position. Mr. Power, the prime 
mover and founder of the enter- 
tainments, is conceived equal in 
Macbeth to Kemble, ‘if indeed 
his conception is not more just ;’ 
and the ‘Witches would have been 
perfect had Mr. McCasky’s petti- 
coats been longer.’ 

Yet three more appearances the 
company was to make before the 
28th of October 1819, when the 
little theatre was finally closed. 
These were in 1817, ‘18, and ’19. 
On the last occasion Miss O’Neil, 
the celebrated actress, performed 
Juliet. 

And so ended the social era of 
Ireland. A few years more the 
Union was to be declared, and 
the Irish Parliament was to live 
only in history. Society was to 
drift to London, and Ireland to 
sink to a province, with only tragic 
memories to remind the world of 
her claim to be a kingdom. 

There were in all between fifty 
and sixty farces acted by the Kil- 
kenny company, as well as forty- 
seven plays, including some of 
Shakespeare’s best known dramas. 
There were also twenty-seven epi- 
logues and prologues given, the 
composition chiefly of Sir Robert 
Langrishe : these, as we have said, 
were of a high degree of excel- 
lence. 




















U3;DER AN UMBRELLA. 


By JESSIE SALE LLOYD, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SILENT SHADOW,’ ETC, 


i 


Epwin Dunstan was a Devonshire 
man, otherwise he would never have 
thought of carrying an umbrella on 
that ‘glorious tst of June; but 
those who live in the ‘ West coun- 
trie’ have a saying that ‘if the 
weather be fine when you go out, 
you should take an umbrella ; if it 
rains, you may do as you please.’ 

It had been very fine, an exqui- 
site morning, and several bright- 
faced young girls had peeped 
eagerly from behind their closed 
blinds before the nightingale had 
finished his song, to see what the 
weather was like, and had uttered 
exclamations of delight at the 
beauty of the rising sun (a beauty 
which only a few daily witness), 
and had curled themselves round 
again in their soft beds for another 
sleep, to take all the rest they 
could before the day’s pleasure be- 
gan ; for Radleigh-on-Thames was 
a gay, sociable little place, and Mrs. 
Roley, who was the leader in it as 
regarded fashion and society, on 
this rst of June was to give a 
water-party. 

At eleven in the morning a large 
‘shallop’ was moored against the 
landing-stage of one of those charm- 
ing places which are so plentiful 
upon the river’s banks. 

Mrs. Roley’s house—(there was 
a Mr. Roley, and he too lived 
decorously at Ripplebank ; but the 
lady was decidedly the better half, 
both as to size, popularity, and 
abilities, and Ae was generally 
known as ‘ Mrs. Roley’s husband ’) 
—so, we repeat, drs. Roley’s 


house was quite one of the prettiest 
of those delightful water-side resi- 
dences which are so pleasant in 
summer, and so unutterably dole- 
ful in winter. 

It had many gables ; its outer 
walls were clad with climbing flow- 
ering plants ; its porches were trel- 
lised and rose-hung; its gardens 
were bejewelled with all the bright 
blossoms which horticulture could 
suggest. It had its stable, and a 
well-filled stable too; its conser- 
vatory, its billiard-room, its boat- 
house, with a smoking-room over, 
its tennis-ground, and the softest 
of mossy lawns leading down to 
the river’s brink, where the willows 
waved their branches with a quiet 
lazy motion, gently kissing the pass- 
ing stream, and a hammock rocked 
tenantless among the scented leaves 
of the walnut. 

As the boat was moored, a tall 
handsome woman of some thirty 
years of age walked slowly across 
the grass, followed by a small man 
dressed in boating costume, and 
several servants carrying hampers, 
&c. All at once the dark eyes of 
Mrs. Roley—and handsome dark 
eyes they were—were turned upon 
her caro sposo. 

‘You will not have any pulling 
to do, George,’ she said, ‘so you had 
better go and change your clothes.’ 

*O, I told them all to come as 
they liked,’ gasped Mrs. Roley’s 
husband, who had quite enough of 
top-hats and frock-coats in the 
City, but a look from his wife 
changed his tone. ‘ As you please, 
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of course, my love; only I thought 
I should be more comfortable’ 
—and he looked affectionately at 
his white flannels—‘and less sin- 
gular, you know.’ 

‘You will be more singular as 
you are, for my friends will be 
dressed like gentlemen,’ and the 
lady turned away to issue her orders 
as to the stowage of the provisions, 
and when she looked round again 
Mr. Roley was gone. 

To say that he was not a little 
inclined to rebel would be untrue; 
he was fond of comfort, and well 
he. knew the difference between 
the comfort of flannels and the 
discomfort of a freck-coat, with its 
accompaniments of starched shirt, 
stiff collar, and tie. 

So he went up-stairs to his dress- 
ing room, and stood by the win- 
dow to watch for the first arrivals 

Had any bold spirit asserted it- 
self, and appeared in like trim to 
his own, Mrs. Roley’s husband 
would have remained as he was; 
but no such good luck befell him. 
The first man who made his ap- 
pearance was Mr. Edwin Dunstan, 
of the India Office, and he was 
faultlessly got up, even to his um- 
brella. Then, with an exclamation 
which did not sound very amiable, 
and which it would have been as 
much as his place was worth to let 
Mrs. Roley hear, the little man 
savagely tore off his clothes as 
though ‘hey had annoyed him, 
made a rent in the unoffending 
flannels, rumpled several shirt- 
fronts putting in his studs, broke 
off a few buttons, and abused the 
washerwoman, although she had 
nothing whatever to do with it; 
gave his little fox-terrier a kick 
because he got in his way, but in 
truth the small animal had only 
come to sympathise with his mas- 
ter, seeing by the expression of 
his face that something had gone 
wrong with him. Mr. Roley was 
fond of his dog, but when people 
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are out of temper they seldom stop 
to consider what they are going to 
do, nor question whether their acts 
are just or unjust. He was also of 
a saving disposition, yet he wasted 
at least a shilling in shirt fronts 
without a thought as to the un- 
wisdom of the action, whereas he 
would lose his temper and haggle 
with a cabman for half that amount, 
and take his number; for though 
a harmless being enough, Mrs. 
Roley’s husband was not an ex- 
alted character. He was a self- 
made man; his money had been 
earned with care, patience, and 
toil, and it was pain and grief to 
him to part with it, except for any- 
thing which added to his comfort. 
He had seen and admired a woman 
decidedly above him in position, 
and had proposed to her. She had 
wondered at his audacity, and for 
a moment felt inclined to box his 
ears ; but in the next, remembered 
his house in town, his pretty place 
on the Thames, and his reputed 
wealth, and she had reversed the 
picture, studying both attentively. 
A good name, a long list of ances- 
tors, a widowed mother, and three 
marriageable sisters as beautiful as 
herself; a home with an outside 
show of affluence, but with sore 
pinching within, and a pile of un- 
paid bills ; and how weary she was 
of cutting and contriving dresses 
for her mother, sisters, and herself ! 
It was a marriage of convenience 
of course, and she knew it must be 
so, when she made up her mind to 
accept him. Onlookers said, ‘ What 
could that handsome Miss de Lara 
see in the man?’ and she asked 
herself the same question a dozen 
times in the day, and answered it 
with a smile that, if somewhat cyni- 
cal, was not altogether discon- 
tented ; and when Mr. Roley was 
not in her sight she told herself 
that she had not made an alto- 
gether bad speculation. 

Mrs. Roley did not share in her 














husband’s love of saving. She 
spent his money royally, and he 
dared not say her nay. There 
were times when he looked like 
a dog who fain would bite, but 
feared his master. Mrs. Roley un- 
doubtedly was his master, and it 
was perhaps all the better that it 
should be so ; for it prevented his 
faults from coming too prominently 
forward, and those who had not 
known him previous to his mar- 
riage might live without the know- 
ledge of the fact that he was still 
in heart ‘a screw.’ He was very 
proud of his wife, and liked to talk 
of her titled relations; and it de- 
tracted nothing from his pleasure 
that they had never tried to assist 
Mrs. de Lara in her difficulties. 
He liked his pretty sisters-in-law, 
and allowed their still handsome 
mother to make much of him, 
which she always did when she 
wanted anything. 

Mrs. Roley was five-and-twenty 
at the time of her marriage, and 
her sisters were younger, the 
third then not being out of the 
schoolroom. 

During these five years she had 
not been idle. She had got her 
husband into society, and she 
thoroughly enjoyed life; she was 
not troubled with a heart, nor with 
children, so she went where she 
liked and did what she pleased. 

Mrs. Roley had no lack of ad- 
mirers, but they were chiefly of 
the cavaliere servente type, and 
people did not dream of talking any 
scandal about her, whatever they 
might think. She had obtained hus- 
bands for two of her sisters, and 
now was bringing out the third. 

Maud de Lara was the most 
enchanting little creature, but she 
was totally unlike her sister, and, 
therefore, that lady took less inter- 
est in her than she had done in 
the other two girls, who were 
second and third editions of her- 
self. 
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These three were perfect De 
Laras, whereas Maud was like no 
one in particular, and took after 
her mother’s family, which was not 
so distinguished a one as the 
father’s. 

‘You must not expect Maud to 
marry as the others have done,’ 
Mrs. Roley had said decidedly to 
her mother; ‘she is not so good- 
looking, and has not the same 
style.’ 

* Maudie is short, certainly, and 
is not so handsome as you are, of 
course, my dear; but she is a 
sweet-looking girl, I think,’ re- 
turned the mother. 

*O, yes; she is pretty enough, 
but she must not be too particular ;’ 
and Beatrice Roley had dismissed 
the subject. 

When the nominal master of the 
house descended from rehabilitat- 
ing himself, most of his guests had 
arrived. One thing he had done, 
however, to punish his wife. He 
was aware that anything in bad 
taste gave her a mental toothache ; 
and he knew, too, that her sense 
of good breeding would prevent 
her making any remark before her 
visitors, however cross she might 
be. On the other hand, he had no 
taste, and a blending of bright 
colours was pleasant to his eyes. 
So when he appeared on the 
lawn among the merry assemblage, 
his wife simply shuddered as she 
beheld the ‘ tie’ he had selected ; 
but in another moment she re- 
covered herself, and spoke to him. 

‘Here you are at last, George. 
Now we had better start as soon 
as possible. I think every one is 
here. Why, where is Maud? Go 
in and look for her, please; that 
sister of mine is always late.’ 

Then, at the wave of her deli- 
cately-gloved hand, they all thronged 
on board the Swan, who carried 
her name visibly upon her bows 
without words, the fore part of the 
boat representing that graceful 
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bird, with feathers both carved and 
painted. When all the guests were 
seated, Mr. Roley and his sister-in- 
law came hurrying over the lawn. 

*‘O dear, I am so sorry to be 
late, but I lost myself in a most 
delightful novel, and forgot it was 
time to dress!’ And she turned a 
pair of laughing blue eyes upon 
them all. 

‘Don’t look severe, Beatrice 
dear ; I will never do it again, if 
only you will forgive me this once,’ 
she pleaded, planting a tiny foot 
upon the side of the boat. ‘Now 
tell me where I am to sit, and I 
won't keep you a moment waiting.’ 

*Wherever you can find room, 
Maud,’ replied Mrs. Roley. ‘ Now, 
George, are you ready ?’ 

Of course he had to be, whether 
he was or no; and in a few mo- 
ments the Swan, with its white 
wings (in the shape of the awning) 
spread, was making its way against 
the stream of the river. 

Maud de Lara had found a seat, 
but it was not a very lively one, 
being between a somewhat stiff 
matron and an old maid who was 
not all sugar ; but, as little Maud 
never could be stiff, she did her 
best to get conversation out of 
them, to the amusement of those 
opposite, and more especially of 
Mr. Edwin Dunstan, who thought 
her the prettiest, most winsome 
little fairy he ever saw in his life ; 
and, seeing his intense gaze, and 
the interest he took in her sallies, 
a mutual understanding seemed to 
arise between these two, and the 
blue eyes sought the deep-set gray 
ones of the young man with shy 
consciousness, a delicate blush 
stealing over the pretty cheeks. 

It was two o'clock before the 
tow-horses had pulled their freight 
to the arranged spot, and the laugh- 
ing party found themselves on 
the greensward. 

‘Who ever saw such lovely 
fields !’ cried Maud joyfully, stand- 
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ing on an eminence and peering 
all round. ‘There is a field of 
golden hawkweed, and another of 
crimsor. trefoil and white camomile ; 
and the dear old buttercups are 
not out of bloom yet, and look so 
pretty mixed with the red sorrel. 
O I do enjoy this! And the 
little woman clapped her hands 
with childlike pleasure. 

‘Mrs. Roley,’ said Edwin Dun- 
stan, ‘I think you said that mag- 
nonne little beauty is your sister. 
May I ask you to kindly introduce 
me?” 

The other looked innocently 
around, letting her dark eyes follow 
those of the young man. ‘Yes, 
that is my sister Maud ; don’t you 
know her? I thought you must 
have met at Ripplebank. Ofcourse 
I will introduce you. Maudie, 
Mr. Dunstan desires to make your 
acquaintance, if you will come 
down from that tall mound.’ 

*O, won’t he come up?’ said the 
girl naively. ‘It is so delightful 
here, and there is quite room for 
two at the top.’ 

‘Maud, when will you be con- 
ventional?’ said her sister some- 
what severely. But Edwin Dunstan 
had lost no time in availing himself 
of her invitation, and was already 
by her side, and he answered the 
question to Maud instead of that 
young lady replying to her sister, 
before he had replaced his hat., 

‘Never, I hope, Miss de Lara, 
if I may be permitted to say so 
upon so short an acquaintance ; 
you are charming as you are.’ 

‘Some people say they cannot 
bear compliments,’ laughed Maud, 
‘but I like them very much. One 
might as well say one dislikes bon- 
bons, and I am very fond of both. 
Will you have some chocolate 
creams?’ she added. ‘I have a 
boxful in my pocket.’ 

‘ Perhaps we had better not eat 
any before our luncheon,’ he re- 
plied, with a smile. ‘I think cho- 
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colate creams are very nice, but 
they don’t improve the appetite ; 
and there is an edge to mine now, 
so I shall do justice to your sister’s 
good things.’ 

‘ Beatrice is a capital one for get- 
ting up picnics,’ continued Maud ; 
‘there is always plenty to eat, and 
the champagne is good.’ 

‘The latter is, I suppose, Mr. 
Roley’s department?’ suggested 
Mr. Dunstan. 

‘Not a bit of it; my sister man- 
ages everything. You would not 
care to drink wine of George’s 
choosing, I can assure you. He 
does nothing ; he on/y pays for it.’ 

Edwin Dunstan laughed heartily. 

‘Well, that is a considerable 
something, Miss de Lara, you must 
confess that! But are we not in 
much too elevated a position to 
be pleasant ?’ 

‘ Not pleasant ! Why, look at the 
country! look at the lights and 
shades under those trees! see how 
the sun touches their trunks! O, 
is it not lovely !’ 

‘ You are an artist, I suppose ?” 

‘I can’t draw, if you mean that, 
but I delight in all that is beautiful. 
I should like to learn to paint, but 
I suppose I am too old now. Some- 
times I think I really have an ar- 
tist’s heart. I /ee/ the pictures, 
and conceive such wonderful skies 
and sunsets, and am quite dis- 
heartened that I have not the power 
to portray what I mean.’ 

‘It is only another case of the 
spirit being willing and the flesh 
weak, Miss de Lara; but I sup- 
pose I am prosaic, for I don’t ad- 
mire these fields as much as you 
do.’ 

‘What, not those ox-daisies and 
scarlet poppies? And, see, there 
is one of yellow mustard ; and the 
hedgerows are full of all sorts of 
delicious things. Look, I can see 


star-wort and cat’s-eyes and ground- 
ivy, and— What are they all look- 
ing at, Mr. Dunstan ?” 
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‘At us, I believe. Shall we go 
and pick some of your favourite 
wild flowers ?’ 

*O, yes; that would be delight- 
ful !” 

So he handed her down from 
the mound, and they sauntered 
along the hedgerows, Maud gather- 
ing the wild flowers with the great- 
est enjoyment. 

‘O Mr. Dunstan, I have an 
idea! Let us decorate the feast 
with wild flowers and leaves. Here 
are some lovely sprays of eglantine ; 
how pretty they will be, twined 
round the pie-dishes! Let us go 
and ask my sister about it. We 
must not do it without consulting 
her, of course. The servants are 
already laying the cloth. I won- 
der if I may help them? Half the 
fun of a picnic is in helping; don’t 
you think so? 

‘I should certainly like to assist 
you in whatever you are going to 
do,’ he answered kindly ; and in a 
few minutes they were both at 
work spreading out the cold colla- 
tion, and decking it with the 
flowers. 

When all was ready a bell was 
rung to call the guests together, 
and the meal began somewhat 
silently, for after the dispensing of 
good things there was a state of lull, 
every one eating with apparently 
as hearty an appetite as Mr. Dun- 
stan had boasted of. Champagne 
corks began to pop and mirth to 
flow; bright eyes danced, and 
grave ones grew brighter; and any 
one listening to the babel of voices 
and the peals of laughter must have 
counted Mrs. Roley’s picnic a suc- 
cess. 

But the history of nations has 
ever shown that success cannot 
last, and when things are at their 
brightest they fade; and all un- 
noticed a dark cloud had been 
born in the horizon, and had risen 
and risen until it was now over the 
very heads of the pleasure-seekers, 
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all rain-laden, and the drops came 
pattering down in large spots. 

It did not matter to Mrs. Roley 
that her superb costume would be 
spoilt; she looked down at the 
stains, and smiled, and people said 
what a sweet-tempered woman she 
must be. But there was not so 
much credit due to her after all; 
for she had already decided on 
ordering a new one on tie m»rrow, 
having the excuse that this was 
quite ruined. 

Mr. Roley, however, was not 
quite so well satisfied, as any one 
might guess from the expression 
of his face ; but whether his mind 
was perturbed with the thought 
of his wife’s millinery bill, the 
utter ruin of his own new hat, or 
the discomfort of a wetting, his 
guests could not fathom. Those 
who could afford to buy new gar- 
ments, and were not delicate, 
laughed at the downpour, or, as 
they said, ‘made the best of it;’ 
but Mrs. Roley was not one who 
only invited her rich neighbours 
to her parties, and some of her 
friends could ill afford to have 
their dresses and hats spoiled. 
Among these there was a great 
outcry for parasols and umbrellas ; 
but of the latter articles on/y one 
had been brought. Who could 
have thought of needing an um- 
brella on such a perfect day ? 

So Mr. Dunstan, profiting by his 
Devonshire experience, alone was 
master of the situation. He was, 
for the time being, undoubtedly 
the most important person of his 
day in that little world ; for he was 
‘the man with the umbrella” Dark 
eyes stared at him, gray eyes be- 
seeched him, hazel eyes implored 
him ; but it was all in vain; fora 
little woman was sheltering under 
a hedge, with her dress turned ruth- 
lessly over her head, regardless of 
appearance, and two blue eyes 
glanced shyly towards him in comi- 
cal tribulation, and the question as 
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to who was to share his umbrella 
was speedily solved. 

For a moment Mrs. Roley al- 
lowed a wave of annoyance to cross 
her usually placid face, but the 
next she smiled, and resolved upon 
something in her own mind. 

Unfortunately, the Swan: had 
been sent forward to meet the 
party at another point; so there 
was nothing to be done but to 
walk on to the place of rendez- 
vous, regardless of the wet grass, 
or to hire boats and follow it by 
water. 

The latter course was adopted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Roley, who, 
seated in the stern of the river- 
tub, were soon well protected from 
the elements by rugs and wraps, 
which she accepted freely now that 
the necessity for her new costume 
was decided upon. 

A few young couples who had 
waterproofs and thick boots (or 
said they had, for reasons of their 
own) preferred to walk; so that 
little Maud de Lara was not sin- 
gular in electing to do the same. 

The pedestrian party, consisting 
of ten, started together, but, curi- 
ous to relate, got separated before 
they had walked a quarter of a 
mile ; which was somewhat unfor- 
tunate, as neither Maud nor Mr. 
Dunstan knew the way to the 
place of meeting, nor were they at 
all posted up as to its locality. 
Each thought that of course the 
other knew all about it, whereas 
they had both been under the 
hedgerow gathering flowers when 
the Swan had been sent away and 
arrangements made for meeting 
her again. But two happy young 
folks walking close together under 
an umbrella were not very likely 
to think of difficulties until they 
actually arose, and the umbrella 
had to be held low to keep off the 
rain and the wind ; so they did not 
even notice that their companions 
were out of sight, and that they 
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were totally alone. So when they 
came to a stile, over which Mr. 
Dunstan had to help his com- 
panion, he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘ By Jove!’ and began to look about 
him somewhat anxiously. 

‘Why, where are the others?’ 
said Maud. ‘Are they in front or 
behind ? 

‘I have not an idea. I have 
never thought of them since we 
started.’ 

‘Perhaps they are hiding,’ sug- 
gested she. 

But there seemed to be nowhere 
for them to hide; the field in 
which they found themselves was 
large, and bare of trees even, with 
a trim hedge all around it. 

‘We must have either walked 
very fast or very slow,’ he remarked 
dubiously—tI don’t know which. 
I was thinking of something else. 
Miss de Lara, your feet must be 
wet through ; you said your shoes 
were thick, and they are nothing 
but brown paper.’ 

‘O, they are not very wet, thank 
you!’ replied Maud, raising her 
sweet eyes to his. 

‘You will catch your death of 
cold ; and it will be my fault,’ he 
continued regretfully. 

‘Don’t think about that, please. 
I donot get cold easily at all. But 
I wish I knew where the others 
are. I don’t think Beatrice would 
approve of my having left them ; 
but, indeed, I didn’t notice that 
they were gone.’ 

‘It is no fault of yours, whoever 
else may be to blame,’ he said 
firmly ; ‘but I will try and find 
them. There, sit on this stile 
against the hedge, and hold the 
umbrella well over you. I won't 
be gone long.’ 

It was evident that she had con- 
fidence in him, for she asked no 
questions, but simply obeyed him ; 
and, regardless of the rain, he ran 
swiftly round the four sides of the 
field, looking over the hedges and 


calling aloud ; but all in vain. He 
merely returned to the patient 
waiter at the stile, decidedly wetter ; 
but that was the only result of his 
endeavours, 

* I am afraid we are left all alone, 
like the Babes in the Wood,’ he 
said, with a smile, as he rejoined 
her. ‘I am sorry, since you think 
Mrs. Roley will be vexed with you ; 
but we could not possibly have 
helped it.’ 

‘I suppose we could if we had 
tried,’ she replied, shaking her 
golden head half archly, half regret- 
fully; ‘ but it can’t be cured now, 
and we must make the best of our 
way to the boat.’ 

* Yes, of course we must,’ he 
returned cheerfully. ‘I wish we 
could find some one to direct us; 
I don’t know this part of the world 
at all. Where ure we to meet the 
shallop ?’ 

‘What! don’t you know?’ ques- 
tioned Miss de Lara, an alarmed 
look coming into the blue eyes. 

‘I must confess I don’t. I sup- 
posed you would be sure to know, 
and the others; or perhaps I 
never thought about it at all.’ 

*‘O dear, this is unfortunate ! 
What are we to do? I was not 
there when the arrangements were 
made. What can we do?’ 

‘If you are not too tired, I 
think we had better walk on; we 
must try and strike down to the 
river.’ 

So they tried ; but they did not 
apparently succeed, for no river 
came within view, and poor Maud, 
who was never a very good walker, 
began to stumble over the long 
grass from fatigue. 

Then Mr. Dunstan insisted upon 
her taking his arm, and they grew 
more cheerful under this close con- 
tact ; the girl feeling that, awkward 
as was their position, she had still 
a strong arm to protect her. 

At length they came to a cot- 
tage and went at once to the door- 
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and were told that they had come 
quite away from the river, which 
was now about a mile and a half 
distant ; then, seeing their plight, 
the good-natured country-woman 
invited them in, and, noticing how 
tired and pale poor Maud looked, 
she made her some tea and in- 
sisted on taking off her shoes, and 
doing her best to dry them by her 
fire. 

Mr. Dunstan inquired whether 
any conveyance could be found to 
take them to the riverside, but there 
was none to be had within a get-at- 
able distance. 

Refreshed with that beverage 
which cheers but does not ine- 
briate, Maud started off once more 
with her companion, leaving a glad 
heart behind in the humble cot- 
tage ; for Edwin Dunstan was a 
generous fellow, and, seeing evi- 
dence of the pinch of poverty 
around, had left a golden piece in 
the woman’s palm. When they 
reached the river they could for a 
time gain no information respect- 
ing the Swan, and they walked 
along the water-side, hoping that 
the boat would soon overtake 
them; and the girl grew so tired 
that Edwin Dunstan persuaded her 
to rest under a tree, with a fallen 
limb for her seat. But no shallop 
arrived, and the pretty face be- 
came anxious and worried. 

By and by a barge came up 
against the stream. Mr. Dunstan 
hailed it, and found that the Swan 
was a long way down the river—the 
bargee had especially noticed her ; 
and, upon further inquiry, he was 
still more annoyed to learn that 
they were not more than half a 
mile from the point from which 
they had started, so it was evident 
that they had doubled, like hares ; 
and the only thing left for them 
to do was to return to the creek 
where they had landed, and hire 
a boat to convey them to Radleigh, 
a distance of ten miles. 
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Tears rose in the girl’s eyes 
when she heard of the dilemma 
she was in, and her companion 
strove to reassure her. 

‘Don’t fret, Miss de Lara; who 
knows but what we may overtake 
them? They are sure to wait a 
reasonable time for us, and we will 
make inquiries at all the locks.’ 

They had some difficulty in per- 
suading any of the boatmen to 
take them so great a distance; but 
money does most things, and it 
overcame the unwillingness of the 
men to start for so long a pull, 
when evening was fast closing in, 
on such a dismal night. 

They did their best to be cheer- 
ful, even trying snatches of songs, 
their young voices blending toge- 
ther and going out over the water 
softly and melodiously; so that 
passers-by on land stopped to lis- 
ten, and more than once faces 
peered from windows of houses 
upon the banks, attracted by the 
music under that umbrella. 

But the singing proved a failure 
as the shades of evening drew on, 
and the shivering girl crept closer 
to Edwin Dunstan for warmth and 
shelter. 

There was no one there to see 
them ; even the boatman was shut 
out by that paragon frame covered 
with thick brown silk. There was 
no one to hear, for the boatman 
was decidedly deaf. Had these 
two met under ordinary circum- 
stances, they would of course have 
been ordinary acquaintances upon 
this the first day of their meeting ; 
but the circumstances were not at 
all ordinary, and Edwin really felt 
obliged to put his arm about the 
little shrinking form, to protect it 
all he could (or at any rate it 
pleased him to think so) from the 
stormy night-wind ; for the rain had 
not ceased for a moment, and it 
seemed quite natural to clasp the 
small cold hands which she trust- 
ed in his with such childlike con- 
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fidence; and when a few tears 
rolled slowly down the pale face, 
there is not much wonder that he 
kissed them away under that pro- 
tecting umbrella, nor that he strove 
to comfort her in his own fashion. 

‘I said you were not to be con- 
ventional, little Maud,’, he whis- 
pered softly ; ‘rest your hed upon 
my shoulder, that will be a pillow 
for you.’ 

‘But ought I? Do you think 
I ought ? What would Beatrice 
say ?” 

He was nearly as possible say- 
ing ‘ Bother Beatrice!’ but, instead, 
he replied, 

‘I am sure you ought and must. 
Little one, cannot you trust your- 
self to me?” 

And she had crept quite close, 
like a tired child, glad to be at 
rest; and so he had held her ten- 
derly, his heart going out to her 
with a great love. 

Then he leant over her and spoke 
again, 

‘Only fancy! we met to-day for 
the first time, and yet it seems as 
though I had known you all my 
life. Perhaps I have seen you in 
my dreams; but, sweet Maud, I 
cannot part from you again. You 
asked me just now what Mrs. Ro- 
ley would say; that I do not 
know. but whatever it may be, you 
will give me the right to stand by 
you. Maud, will you be my wife ?’ 

And he stooped and kissed her 
rosy lips unchidden, once, twice, 
thrice ; and again there was silence, 
delicious silence, which, like a man, 
he broke. 

‘You do not answer me, my 
little love. Are you happy—are 
you content ?” 

‘More than happy—more than 
content. My heart is too full for 
words.’ 

‘My little queen,’ he whispered, 
‘how fortunate it was that I brought 
my umbrella! otherwise I might 
never have gained you for my wife. 


I wonder if any other man ever 
won so charming a bride thus 
strangely ?” 

And the oars went on with their 
monotonous turn in the rowlocks, 
and darkness set in, while those 
two, sheltered under the umbrella, 
heeded nothing but their own joy. 
When they reached Ripplebank, 
there was a great commotion. 

Mrs. Roley had waited for the 
lost couple for half an hour at the 
place appointed; then she had 
inquired of some people coming 
up stream, and had learnt that 
they had seen a gentleman and a 
lady enter a small boat and pull 
down the river ; and, upon further 
inquiries, had gathered that the 
gentleman had an umbrella, which 
he gave to the lady before taking 
the oars himself; and the umbrella 
was conclusive evidence that the 
couple conld be no other than Miss 
de Laraand Mr. Dunstan. Theother 
four couples, who had been deeply 
engrossed in their own affairs, and 
knew as little about the manner 
they had missed them as Dunstan 
and Maud, asserted that they were 
sure they had walked on ahead of 
them, and that no doubt they had 
hired this boat just for a piece of 
fun, and that most likely they 
should pick them up a mile or two 
down the river. 

But no boat did they overtake 
at all answering to the description 
given them, for the very simple 
reason that the gentleman and 
lady whose possession of an um- 
brella had led them astray, had 
gone home to their cottage by the 
riverside, and the umbrella was 
peacefully draining in the stand in 
the hall, while the two were par- 
taking of their evening meal be- 
hind closed blinds. 

To say that Mrs. Roley was not 
angry with her little sister would 
be doing that lady more than jus- 
tice ; but there was a glad light in 
the girl’s eyes and a smile about 
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her mouth that no anger could 
quench ; and when Edwin Dun- 
stan pressed the little hand in 
saying ‘Good-night,’ he whispered 
the one word ‘To-morrow,’ and 
followed Mrs. Roley out of the 
room. 

What passed between these two 
was not repeated by either; 
but the interview could not have 
been a very unsatisfactory one, for 
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when Edwin Dunstan went away 
in October to his father’s fine old 
place in the shires, to have his 
share of pheasant-shooting, he took 
a fair young bride with him, who 
answered to the name of ‘ Maud,’ 
but was equally well known as 
‘Sprite, ‘Elfie,’ ‘Little Midge,’ 
and a dozen other diminutive ap- 
pellations, and the wedding had 
taken place from Ripplebank. 


WHERE ARE THE TIMES? 


— 


I WANDER where the summer glory lightens 

A world of woods and ripening fields of corn ; 
I hear the silver brook that rippling brightens 

In the glad wakening of another morn. 
O, that these summer days could bring to me 

One hour among the ferns and golden heather, 
One hour of sunshine, such as used to be 

When you and I were young and free together ! 
O, that the budding life of tree and flower 

Could wake the freshness of the heart again, 
That crimson sun and fleeting mirthful hour 

Could rob the spirit of its care and pain ! E. F. R. 














THE WATERS OF MARAH, 


By JOHN HILL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ WILD ROSE,” ETC. 


—_ >——_- 
Part the Third. 
CASPAR’S MIDSUMMER MADNESS, 


CHAPTER V. 


‘ There's something in his soul, 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood. 

He shall with speed to England.’ 

AT 8.40 the next day a long train 
carried Caspar and Charlie, in the 
moonlit twilight of July, slowly— 
so slowly as only a German ex- 
press can go—across the level 
plain and fertile fields that lay 
beyond the débouchement of the 
Schlange valley. Caspar sat gaz- 
ing silently through the open win- 
dow at the mountains, which were 
darkening and disappearing in 
night and distance. He looked 
at the last tall pinnacle of the red 
roofless ruin overpeering the fir- 
tops, with the eyes of one who 
knows that he sees for the last 
time for many years the scene of 
the shortest and sweetest hours of 
a hard and wearisome life, and is 
on his way to a wearier weariness 
again, made more bitter by the 
vision of what might have made it 
sweet. Of course he was a fool, 
it will be said. Perhaps he was. 
At any rate he did not deny it. 
In that respect he deserves the 
sympathy of a goodly majority of 
human units. 

And so Caspar Rosenfeld turned 
his back and fled, carrying with 
him a deathless memory of two 
calm gray eyes gazing into a sum- 
mer evening, made up of great 
fiery golden wings of sunset clouds, 
which lost in the wind stray gleam- 


ing feathers and flakes wherewith 
the green-blue north-west became 
flecked, as with little flames. Such 
was the scene in which he said a 
decorous society good-bye to Dick 
Menteith. Farringdon forgave him 
his Shakespearean criticism, and 
asked him to the approaching wed- 
ding at Sokebridge Manor. 

And then Caspar went to sum- 
mon a Dientsmann to carry his 
portmanteau. 


‘Beyond the glades, 
On the fir-forest border, and the rim 
Of the low range of mountain, was for him 
No other world ; but this appeared his own’ 


just long enough to make the loss 
an unforgetable thing. At last 
Caspar took up his parable and 
said, 

‘You know it is a wonderfully 
comfortable life one leads here in 
Germany, wandering from a Bier- 
garten \it with paper lanterns to 
a forest lit with stars, dissolving- 
view fashion. Can you think of 
anything pleasanter than the warm 
nights scented with syringa-bloom, 
when we have sat listening to the 
Lorelei-lied floating through the 
silence, and watching the fireflies 
chasing each other among the 
branches above? Did you ever 
catch a firefly in your fingers ?” 

‘ Rather ! 

‘And didn’t you feel ashamed 
of yourself, and let it go again ?” 

‘As a matter of fact, I did ulti- 
mately let it go, because I could 
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not find out how it lit itself and 
put itself out.’ 

‘But if dissection could have 
done it, you would have liked to 
know. Now there I differ from 
you. I fail to see what I can gain 
from finding out some instructive 
fact about ganglia or fibrillar epi- 
thelium. Let it remain in the air, 
out of reach, and keep it the un- 
tainted and mysteriously-beautiful 
thing that it is. Leave it alone!’ 

‘Well, hang it, man, I’m not 
going to touch it!’ 

Pause, during which an exami- 
nation of tickets took place through 
the window. 

‘I say, Charlie, do you remem- 
ber, on the occasion on which you 
first revealed yourself to me in 
London, we discoursed largely on 
the Value of Life’ (in capitals), 
‘where we all ‘‘ took a hand,” and 
came to the conclusion that the 
question was beyond discussion ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, on reflecting over all 
the twaddle talked by myself and 
others on that occasion, and com- 
bining it with other ideas, I can’t 
quite seize any particular purpose 
or use in the world at all. Of 
course when any of us says the 
world or universe, he means the 
world or universe so far as it con- 
cerns him and his intimate friends. 
Now what in the world is it all 
for, this seething mass of impotent 
wisdom, dominant stupidity and 
spite, wild desires, wilder delights, 
hopeless hopes, and hearts astray ? 
You are out in some still gloam- 
ing, with a wan primrose light in 
the horizon, with one great bright 
star and two little ones above it, 
and you are talking to a girl, and 
watching her eyes begin to swim 
and her head lean back to look 
up into your face, and the sound 
of the water, the smell of the firs, 
the voice of the nightingale all 
say the same thing to you; and 
you understand it as well as the 
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language the stars speak together, 
till you shiver as you almost over- 
hear the passionless little jokes 
they make together at seeing a 
man make such a fool of himself 
again, for the billionth time, in the 
good old fashion. Then you know 
that your faith will become un- 
faith, and that all the picturesque, 
fervent, and eternal love and truth 
and beauty which you thought had 
entered your life are part of a phan- 
tasmal gray joke, whose laughter 
resounds through the hollows of 
hell. All ideas of praise or blame 
are not in it here, to use a con- 
venient phrase. Give every one 
leave to seek his happiness frankly 
his own way, and he straightway 
makes a ridiculous spectacle of 
himself, and either gets hung, la- 
belled a hero by a leading article, 
or totally forgotten.’ 

‘And whistle o’er the lave o’t!’ 
replied Charlie, trying to adopt a 
cheerful and frivolous tone, though 
really terribly touched by his 
friend’s wild talk. 

For a week or two they walked 
from one village or small town to 
another in the Black Forest, which 
was what it always is in summer a 
place for dreams, fairy tales, and 
moonlit wanderings, mental and 
otherwise. They came across oc- 
casional batches of students with 
knapsacks, who sang as they went 
along in the evening light, and were 
quite happy as long as they had 
beer, and could apply to a view, a 
sky, a variety of beer, or a country 
Keller maédel impartially, their fa- 
vourite epithets ‘ famos !’ and ‘ co- 
lossaal !’ 

‘ The German student,’ observed 
Caspar, ‘is not a bad fellow, but 
he is a baby. Bearing that fact in 
mind, and taking care not to show 
that you find anything ridiculous 
in the things he thinks sacred and 
serious, such as a Sier-commend 
or a Mensur, you will find him a 
faithful friend and a jovial, if occa- 
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sionally slightly besotted or weari- 
some companion. I think we grow 
old sooner in England; in London 
of course we do. Then these fel- 
lows are always getting in love, 
ands ending bouquets by Dienst- 
manner to some girl they once or 
twice have danced silently and so- 
lemnly with at the periodic ball. 
Then they become sombre, they 
rave (and occasionally weep a 
trifle) to all their friends, intimate 
and otherwise, under the seal of 
secrecy, over a Liter-krug of beer.’ 

This sentiment Caspar delivered 
as they sat in the guest-room of an 
old inn, Die Weisse Rose, with 
their elbows on an old wooden 
table, carved with the monogram 
of a students’ corps, and with the 
nicknames of its various Aftiver 
Alte Herren and Conkneipanten, 
in radiating lines. 

* How long do you want to roam 
these woods and hills, spinning 
internal ghosts and seeing them?” 
asked Charlie. 

‘Why? Don’t you enjoy it?’ 

‘Of course I do, and am in- 
debted to you more than I can 
ever repay for getting a benighted 
outsider like me into this part of 
the world pleasantly and safely.’ 

‘Nay, do not mock me, fellow- 
student.’ 

‘But I sometimes think you 
look as if you wanted to be back 
in England. You look tired, and 
bored, and seedy ; and I think the 
Strand would be a good pick-you- 
up.’ 

‘ “ Siehest sterbe-blisslich aus, 

Sei getrést, duGeist zu Haus !” 
That’s your idea ? 

‘ Well, Haus, in that, is the only 
word that makes an intelligible 
appeal to me. You must not 
quote German to me which I 
sha’n’t find in the text-book of Dr. 
Emil Otto.’ 

‘Don’t you think these paths 
are better than the Strand? Here 
we have only our friends the fir- 
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trees, and the old forest is like a 
great church, with star-ypointing 
spires ; and in the deepest inmost 
shrine of its darkness, where the 
smell is sweeter than incense, and 
where all the noises of earth are 
far away and deadened, lives the 
spirit of the Schwarzwald, the 
elfin Commissioner of the Woods 
and Forests Department, placed 
there aforetime for those to find 
who could ; and if a poor, sorrow- 
sick devil seeks her alone, he will 
find her by the one star far above 
her haunt, and she will take hi 
tired head in her bosom and con- 
sole him, as the whining infant 
that he is likes to be consoled.’ 
There entered the room a young 
girl with roses to sell in a basket. 
She was pretty in a fair, outdoor, 
sunburnt style. Caspar looked at 
the roses, and at the girl. Then 
he spoke to her for a little while, 
and made her smile. She under- 
stood his German, but she did not 
understand the expression of the 
man who sat, leaning a dark wan 
face on his hand, and looking in- 
quiringly up at her. She was a 
popular character, accustomed to 
the badinage of the travelling stu- 
dent, and not very bashful; but 
here was something out of the 
common,—a young man who made 
no attempt to clasp her waist, or 
to make foolish or coarse jests 
about her beauty. For once she 
felt instinctively both shy and 


pitiful without being quite able to. 


give a reason for either. 

‘What will you let me have a 
rose for?’ asked Caspar. 

The two blue eyes looked into 
his brown ones, and lost their shy- 
ness, keeping only their pity; and 
the Schwarzwald fafois said, 

‘I will give you two roses— 
beauties—if you will kiss me once.’ 

And the bargain was made good, 
and the girl escaped out of doors 
to think it over. : 

‘She is no /uden-hetser; re- 
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marked Caspar, with a quiet laugh. 
‘ She has not been educated up to 
that pitch.’ 

‘ This is all jolly interesting for 
me, you know. Suppose you gave 
me one of those ?” 

Caspar threw him a rose, re- 


marking, 

* You weren’t on in that scene, 
my friend.’ 

‘I was not. I don’t understand 


the evil brogue you both talked 
in; but I understood the “ busi- 
ness.” I must learn German. 
Somehow I don’t believe old Otto 
and “ Charles has gone out riding 
with Mr. M.” to be exactly the 
quickest way. I think I shall 
spend my time speculating in 
roses.’ 

‘But ([ speak as a fool) how 
about the Lilies in that connection?’ 

‘Let us change the subject.’ 

And a long silence ensued. The 
Swiss clock swung its pendulum on 
the wall, and the Frau Wirthin 
passed in and out at intervals, 
fetching a plate or a beer-mug. It 
was about nine in the evening by 
now, and nearly dark, as the Weisse 
Rose was plentifully overshadowed 
by trees. 

‘I am going out,’ suddenly re- 
marked Caspar. 

‘What for ?” 

‘ Exercise.’ 

‘You have been walking all 
day.’ 

‘Well, I want to see the moon 
rise.’ 

They went out among the mo- 
tionless trees. A strange pale 
haze was hanging over the farther 
reaches of the forest, luminous with 
the whole potency of the already 
risen full moon. 

‘This is almost better than I 
‘ had hoped,’ said Caspar. ‘Don’t 
you think it is one of the greatest 
and calmest pleasures in life to 
stand still, in the middle of a night 
like this, and drown your mind in 
the beauty of it, as in a pure and 
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harmless intoxicant? This is the 
midmost shrine I spoke to you of, 
where lonely Nature shows her 
supremest sympathy with lonely 
men. Here the world is full of 
the still atmosphere of inexhausti- 
ble pity, instead of the merciless, 
glaring progress of daylight, the 
passionless scorn of the stars, or 
that inexorable roaring sea Shake- 
speare knew of. The bats seem 
too shy to fly; perhaps they are 
tired, like me. O heaven and 
earth! Charlie, let this be my 
last night in Germany. Let us 
go away to-morrow morning to 
England, and I won’t bore you any 
more with this drivel. We will 
hear a music-hall song ; we will be 
funny and flippant, and pretend to 
rail on women ; we will take cold 
Irish and soda, and flirt with bar- 
maids; I will review bad novels, 
and you shall dress abscesses. You 
were right. I want to be at home 
again. I feel a great deal too 
amiable and compassionate to 
mankind. I’m sure that’s a symp- 
tom of something seriously wrong 
with my mental health. But it’s a 
transitory symptom, and ought to 
vanish in London.’ 

‘I think you had better come 
away. You are talking utter rot 
by the yard, and are quite different 
from what you generally are. I 
sha’n’t know what to do with you 
if you become violent, you know.’ 

‘Well, suppose you go in and 
unpack our night-shirts.’ 

‘Very well. Don’t stray too 
far.’ 

‘No fear.’ 

Charlie reluctantly left his friend, 
and walked slowly towards the inn. 
At the door he turned round and 
looked behind him. The form of 
Caspar was dimly discernible, lean- 
ing against a tree, around which he 
had wound one arm. On this arm 
his head leaned back, and looked 
up into the sky. Then Charlie 
went indoors. Some short while 
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after, Caspar strode in, grim, wild- 
haired, and haggard. 

‘Well, what have you been 
doing ?’ 


‘ Dreaming—the worst dream I 
ever had; and I don’t know when 
I shall wake.’ 


Part the Fourth. 
A LOST SHEEP OF THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL. 


CHAPTER I. 


* Princes, and ye whom pleasure quickeneth, 

Heed well this rhyme before your plea- 

sure tire ; 

For life is sweet, but after life is death : 
This is the end of every man’s desire.’ 
AnpD Mrs. Brandon shut the book, 
and leaned back in the low deep 
chair, with long eyes narrowing into 
a laugh. They were very fine eyes, 
with a feline softness about them, 
almost a caress, as they looked at 
the listener to the above verse. 

* Shall I go on?’ she said. 

Claudius Farringdon, pale as 
usual, the same neat semi-bald head, 
with black bilateral patch of hair 
above the forehead, the same iron- 
gray moustache, with long waxed 
spikes pointing symmetrically out- 
wards, the same faded eyes, was sit- 
ting in his usual place in that study 
that looked toward the lawn where 
the sundial was. Claudius, speaking 
lazily and indistinctly, with a long 
cigar between his teeth, replied, 

‘No. It is very nice, and very 
cheering for an elderly man, but I 
think that will do for the present. 
Whenever you get the bit in your 
teeth as to what to read, you select 
something superfluously funereal. I 
don’t know why.’ 

*I thought it seasonable and 
appropriate.’ 

‘Thanks. I am afraid I can’t 
recommend you as an agreeable 
companion to the average elderly 
gentleman. I don't mind, myself; 
in fact, it’s rather interesting to 
watch the progress of one’s own 
declining vigour. Have you sent 
that letter to George ?” 


* Yes.’ 

‘H’m! We will get that wed- 
ding over, and the two young fools 
—and the two old fools—out of the 
house as soon as possible. That 
letter ought to bring them.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Why are you so motionless and 
sombre and subtle this afternoon ? 
so mysteriously monosyllabic ?” 

‘I didn’t mean to be mysterious. 
I said yes, because I didn’t know 
of anything more interesting to 
say.’ 

‘Do you know you are rather 
provoking? Of course you know 
it, though. You always do know 
your part well. Do you study ex- 
pressions and tones in private, 
Jessie ?” 

‘I know my part, as you say. I 
know you too, and that it is only 
by occasionally irritating you that 
one can keep you content. You 
have the palate of your—well, matu- 
rity, and it demands sharp sauces.’ 

‘You are still a very charming 
woman, though one of Venetian 
supersubtlety, too. How old are 
you now ?” 

‘ Twenty-seven.’ 

‘By Jove—yes, so you are. It 
must be twelve years since I dis- 
covered you. You looked very 
nice then; but it was rather an 
unkempt, untutored niceness, you 
know, before I selected proper 
books and plays and habits for 
you. You always had a taste of 
your own for colour and costume, 
and have, I may remark, indulged 
it freely. But your accomplish- 
ments, and, perhaps, to some ex- 
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tent, your opinions, are my work. 
How is it you are not more in- 
clined to desert me, and find some 
wider and more —er—profitable 
field for the display of your talents 
and attractions ?” 

‘Gratitude, perhaps.’ 

* You were always marked by the 
responsive tenderness of your emo- 
tions, weren’t you? In fact, you 
like me with all the disinterested 
attachment of a young woman for 
an old man, and watch over me as 
a wild cat might watch her captor 
or her captive, with certain claws 
and teeth ready for either, should 
occasion demand.’ 

‘I mean now to watch you like 
either of the beings you talk about, 
until—well, until you don’t require 
any more watching, if you want to 
know.’ 

‘ And supposing I had rather go 
without that attention ?’ 

* And told meto go? Gave me, 
in the delicate language of my 
childhood, the sack? Well, the re- 
sults would be very simple. You 
would be alone. Your affable tem- 
per, your particularly attractive and 
philanthropic principles, your fluent 
tongue, and your numerous accom- 
plishments, have at last brought you 
to the condition that you, Claudius, 
have, beyond me, not a friend in 
the world. I was fool enough, as 
a young girl, to do what many other 
foolish young girls probably did, I 
loved you. And with us that means 
something a little different from 
the pretty emotions of fair Saxons. 
When a woman of my race loves a 
man she would cut her body in 
pieces for him, lie for him, steal or 
murder for him.’ 

‘Give up everything, except her 
dresses and her looking-glass, I 
daresay. You libel your interesting 
sex and nation, I hope.’ 

‘And when she finds afterwards 
that that man’s love is asham, that 
he bid for her as he would fora 
china saucer or an old book, don’t 
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you suppose that it makes some 
difference to her? Can’t you under- 
stand how she loses most of her 
scruples, and her love of her fellow- 
creatures, as well as her self-re- 
spect ?” 

‘But I still don’t quite see the 
point of all this. You never talked 
like this before, though you do 
occasionally emit a rather sour re- 
mark. I thought, perhaps, you 
were going to pose for that style, 
imagining it to be attractive. If 
I’m such a very objectionable per- 
son, why don’t you go away? If 
I'm ill, or want admiration, ap- 
plause, love, amusement, cigars, or 
doctors, I can always get the best 
varieties and brands by paying for 
them.’ 

‘For a long time, Claudius Far- 
ringdon, I have noticed that you 
are drifting to death.’ 

‘What do you mean? Are you 
the family ghoul ?” 

‘You are sliding down a slope 
steeper than you think. It is in- 
teresting, as you just now said, 
though you did not mean it, to 
watch your collapse, to see that 
elegant body and that brilliant 
brain changing slowly into a mass 
of useless and rather ugly matter, 
only fit to put into a leaden box, 
with a coat-of-arms and a label on 
it. And nobody will be sorry. 
Not asoul. Your son’s grief will 
be very temperate—a good deal 
discounted by the compensating 
fact of his inheritance ; and as you 
never did anything noble in your 
life, you will be forgotten even 
sooner than those dead who really 
were noble.’ 

‘ Thy most exquisite reason for 
this exhilarating prophecy ? 

‘I have watched when you did 
not notice it.’ 

‘Yes, I did. However, go on.’ 

‘ You walk very oddly.’ 

‘No,I don’t. Nobody sees it. 
I don’t see it.’ 

‘Not the only thing you don’t 
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see. You asked me the other day 
why I had a green dress on. I did 
not think it worth while to argue 
about it, but I had no green dress 
on. 

_ ‘Eh? . Claudius was now a 
little startled. ‘ Are you lying, or 
are you a devil come to torture me ?” 

‘ Another thing, serious, too, for 
a good-looking man like you. The 
pupils of your eyes are different 
sizes.’ 

‘Don’t suppose that matters 
much to me or any one else. 
Anything else ?’ 

* You are losing your old art of 
tying a neckcloth neatly. And 
you walk very badly in the dark.’ 

‘But all this is, after all, very 
trivial, and hardly worth your 
tragic speech and pleasant allu- 
sion to the family vault.’ 

‘It is not trivial. I have read 
all about it.’ 

‘ The devil you have ! 

‘And know it all by heart. It 
was an accidental case of a man I 
saw in the street in London one 
day put it into my head, and I 
asked questions, and found refer- 
ences, and—’ 

‘Well ? 

‘ He was walking oddly. I will 
not describe it. I read about 
celebrated cases. They all began 
like you, and they all—a//, mind— 
died Soon, in many unpleasant 
ways.’ 

‘Ha! Well, ifit be now, it will 
not be to come. I may be all the 
villain you describe, but I am a 
gentleman, and death is accepted 
by gentlemen quietly, asa neces- 
sary evil. Have you any par- 
ticular reason, beyond the natural 
amiability of your disposition that 
is to say, for wishing to convince 
yourself of my approaching disso- 
lution ?” 

Jessica Rosenfeld—it is as well 
to give her her name—got up from 
her lounging attitude, and knelt at 
Claudius’s side, and kissed the 
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palms of both his hands fiercely 
and repeatedly, saying, 

*Wewomen, and I of all women, 
are mad, I think. IthoughtI hated 
you, but I could love you more 
than ever, and die when you died 
—together, like those people they 
drowned—if you would let me, 
darling. I want some one to love 
me, and make a child of me again. 
I never was a child, I think; and 
I never knew my mother; and you 
have tried to teach me to be bitter, 
and bright, and hard like yourself, 
and nearly succeeded. There may 
not be much more time: let us 
forget all the cruel things we have 
said, and all the clever books, and 
plays, and everything—let me have 
only real love for a little while, 
and I can go laughing through any 
hard life that change and time can 
bring. I feel like a lost child, 
with no home, no past, no coun- 
try, no faith, no friends. I have 
nothing but you; and you will 
love me really, dear, won’t you? 
Just say it once, and send me away 
if I bother you.’ And she laid 
her face on his velvet smoking-coat 
and sobbed nervously. 

‘Don’t make yourself ridiculous 
and my coat moist. If you had 
heard that kind of thing as often 
as I have you would know it 
doesn’t fetch the intellectual stalls, 
though the gallery may wail. Get 
up and dry your eyes, and be sen- 
sible. Love is nonsense. I never 
loved any one, and didn’t usually 
believe it when any one professed 
to love me. Much happier and 
quieter if you keep out of it.’ 

The woman sprang upright, 
drawing quick breaths, as if about 
to say something violent. But she 
turned away slowly, and said in a 
low voice, as if to herself, ‘ I don’t 
care what becomes of me now.’ 

Claudius stood up slowly, and 
mechanically lifted one hand to 
his moustache. He found it neces- 
sary to sit again. 
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‘My God! and that fool of a 
doctor here said my pains were 
rheumatism — nothing more. I 
don’t understand this.’ 

What is mysterious is always 
more terrible than what is compre- 
hensible. Claudius disliked these 
obscurely symptomatic changes— 
these occasional slips of hand or 
foot and twinges of pain—more 
than any severe commonplace suf- 
fering. The primitive nations of 
the earth either worshipped or 
execrated, in both cases feared, all 
phenomena they could not explain, 
and all moumena by which they 
explained them. The average 
modern is often not unlike his an- 
cestor in this respect. The only 
difference is that he can explain a 
little, not much more. He does 
not perhaps burn witches, but he 
pays money to mediums. He 
does not often journey to consult 
the Delphic oracle, but he often is 
found deeply versed in Zadkiel’s 
Almanac. 

Claudius Farringdon would not 
probably have done any of these 
things; but he was distinctly 
alarmed now, and realised that 
before the irresistible, invisible, 
slow push from the hands of Death 
even gentlemen of ancient lineage, 
warlike ancestry, Epicurean edu- 
cation, and cultured taste stagger 
and give in, and that not very 
gracefully. 

‘Tell me what else you know 
about this,’ he said. ‘I shall send 
for some specialist from town to- 
morrow.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about 
any other disease, but I have 
learnt this one by heart. Stand 
still, with your feet together, and 
shut your eyes.’ 

Claudius obeyed, rather puzzled. 
In about fifteen seconds he swayed 
backwards and fell with gradual 
acceleration into his chair in a 
heap. 

Then he believed, and trembled. 
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‘Don’t leave me, Jessie, while I 
last,’ he said, this time perceiving 
the occasional indistinctness of his 
words. 

She stood pale and still, looking 
down on him. 

‘Poor thing! she said. ‘ You 
are a coward, after all. Yes, I'll 
stay with you. I'll put poison in 
your wine if you dare to take it. 
Dare you ?” 

‘ We will see a London physician 
to-morrow.’ 

*I will write about it. I want 
to go away to town myself for a 
few hours.’ 

‘Don’t be long. How long does 
this sort of thing take, do you 
know ?” 

‘I don’t know. No one does. 
It varies. You have been building 
up this sepulchre for yourself all 
your life. And I mean to see it 
shut on you. Good-bye for the 
present.’ And she left the room. 

Her next proceeding was to 
change her dress, put on her out- 
door attire, and walk out at the 
front door. There, almost on the 
threshold, she encountered Al- 
phonse the valet—a shaven, black- 
muzzled, ape-like Parisian, who 
had the general aspect of a well-to- 
do comedian. He touched his 
hat, saying: ‘ The letter-bag, ma- 
dame.’ 

*O, let me see! Very well, 
Alphonse, I will take it tomonsieur.” 

The valet delivered up his 
bag, touched his hat again, and 
disappeared, humming a little tune 
about the admirers and adventures 
of a person called Amanda, about 
whom it is sufficient to state that 
though it is not known how good 
she should have been, it is certain 
that she was no better. He also 
made a quaint grimace when he 
ascertained that he was unobserved 
save bya female servant, which 
childlike performance brought to 
his simple mind relief and satis- 
faction. 
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Madame took the letter-bag again 
into the study, where Claudius still 
sat motionless and thoughtful. 

‘ Pick out the letters, please,’ he 
said ; ‘tell me if any look inter- 
esting.’ 

After casting aside circulars, pro- 
spectuses of benevolent societies, 
accounts rendered, cards for after- 
noon parties, &c., she selected a 
letter with a rather neat blue and 
white stamp in the corner. 

‘ Here is one from your son, from 
Dresden. Shall I read it?” 

‘He is prompter than usual in 


replying. Yes, read it by all 
means.’ 

*“Dresden, Saturday. Hotel 
Kaiserhof.”’ 


‘ That is one of his nice business- 


like habits to date a letter ‘‘ Satur- 
day.” , 
*I don’t want him to have 


business-like habits. They would 
only delude him into thinking him- 
self capable of competing financi- 
ally with your astute compatriots, 
my dear. You don’t like him, I 
know. However, read on.’ 

*“ Dear Governor,—-Got yours 
this afternoon. Sorry to hear of 
your state. Will follow this letter 
home. Have reasons of my own 
for wishing to hurry wedding, which 
I daresay you won’t mind taking 
place from the Manor House.”’ 

* And give Kimburls, &c., beds ! 
Like his infernal impudence. Con- 
tinue.’ 

‘“ You, of course, will congédier 
(delicate word that, I take it) Mrs. 
Brandon, fro fem. Won't require 
more than a few days to turn us 
off.’’’ 

‘Fine prose style. 
more ?” 

‘Will you “of course congédier” 
me ?” 

‘With this wedding taking place 
in my house, the prejudices of such 
society as would be represented 
there demand it; and as it will not 
cause me any very great or pro- 
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longed trouble, and may on the 
whole amuse me, the wedding will 
take place here, and you will amuse 
yourself in town for a few days, or 
anywhere else you please. Let 
us have the rest of the letter.’ 

‘“ Talking of which, I don’t 
know who Mrs. B. is, or where she 
comes from ; but a fellow crossed 
our path this trip who sometimes 
reminded me of her appearance.”’ 

Mrs. Brandon pinched the paper 
rather hard, and read on: 

‘“ He was travelling as tutor, or 
something—I don’t know—to young 
Deane, whose people live at Soke- 
bridge, you know. He struck me 
as a howling cad, a member of the 
Hebrew persuasion, with most ob- 
noxious opinions and a most im- 
pertinent manner of expressing 
them. When I saw him talking 
to Dick I felt inclined to kick him. 
He was evidently much struck with 
Dick, and pestered her with his 
attentions, which naturally made 
her uncomfortable.” ’ 

‘Is he sure it was Dick that was 
made to feel uncomfortable, I won- 
der?’ remarked Claudius. 

‘*The fellow was rather good- 
looking in a way I don’t admire, 
but awfully bad form. I believe 
some vague suggestion was heard 
that Deane should come to the 
wedding; but that is one of the 
engagements I fancy one had 
better forget. It would only upset 
Dick and do nobody any good. 
Deane might come; he is a neigh- 
bour and a gentleman. The other 
fellow’s name is Caspar Rosenfeld. 
We shall arrive, bar accident, about 
twelve hours after this—Kimburls, 
Miss Menteith, Dick, and self.— 
Your affectionate son, 

GEORGE MALCOLM FARRINGDON.”’ 


‘So I have to take them all, 
whether I like it or not. I say, 


Jessie, my affectionate son doesn’t 
know quite what an interesting 
letter that is to you, eh?” 
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‘No; nor do you. But he will. 
Look here ; of course it is under- 
stood that I go away during this 
wedding. If you don’t mind I'll 
go this evening, as I don’t want to 
see any of these people.’ 

‘Go when you like. Iam sorry, 
but go.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


‘ The sea hath its pearls, 
The heaven hath its stars.’ 


At six o’clock on a still August 
afternoon, shortly after that other 
evening spent in the moonlit Black 
Forest, Caspar stood in the bows 
of the large steamer Lady Tyler, 
watching the gradual advance of 
that vessel between the multitudin- 
ous wide mud-banks which flank 
the seaward road from quaint, parti- 
coloured old Rotterdam, while the 
long sun-path over the ripples be- 
came slowly less dazzling and 
deeper coloured straight ahead of 
the ship. 

Charlie was below, satisfying a 
hearty appetite which had not been 
legitimately appeased through some 
twenty-eight slow hours of dusty, 
hot, second-class German and 
Dutch railway-travelling. 

Caspar paid no attention to the 
confused crowd of passengers, lug- 
gage, horses, oozing fruit hampers, 
and barrels of butterine, which the 
Dutch dock labourers had piled 
miscellaneously about the deck, or 
to the anxious speculations of by- 
standers as to the probabilities of 
a pacific passage. One nervous old 
gentleman ventured to ask his 
opinion on that subject, saying, 
‘Do you think there is any danger 
in these vessels, sir? Caspar 
gently replied, ‘I don’t think there 
is any hope of this one sinking,’ 
and was spared further inquiries. 

And then he leaned alone on 
the bulwark, with one arm round 
an iron stanchion, listening to the 
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rush of the water driven in lateral 
wrinkles by the passage of the 
vessel. And the hollow murmurous 
swirl of the sea sang to him in 
a thousand different variations of 
tune—one song, one long chorus 
of pity and dreamy desolation. 
The water was white, glittering, 
still, and hazy away right and left 
and ahead among the low, green, 
misty mud-islands, until it reached 
a line of gray-purple waves and 
white foam-streaks which marked 
the threshold of the open sea. 
Small dark-sailed craft were passed 
by the steamer, with the full light 
of the descending sun throwing 
their warm madder or carmine 
canvas into strong relief against the 
wide wan waste of water. Or per- 
haps they appeared ahead as dark 
sharply-defined obstructions to the 
sunlight. 

And then the foamy frontier of 
the Channel became faintly tinged 
with pink, while the sky became 
hazy, coppery-red, merging into 
deep yellow, and then undefined 
warm transparent gray under the 
cloudless blue. The ship steamed 
sedately on, giving a slight roll as 
the groundswell made itself mani- 
fest, while the western haze became 
warmer in colour, the sun sank 
lower, and the waters sang louder. 
And Caspar Rosenfeld, with his 
coat wrapped round him, catch- 
ing occasional dashes of cold salt 
spray across his eyes and lips from 
the little waves that broke and 
splashed, shaped the sea-chime 
gradually almost against his will 
into some sort of words. And 
these were of them : 


‘ For in your eyes I think I once have seen 
A light like love, that meant the world 


to me, 
God help me! dreaming of what might 
have been : 


God help you! for it was too good to be.’ 


‘Why in the world did I ever 
go to Schlangenberg, I wonder? 
And now that I have found it to 
be the best resting-place of all my 
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restless life, I wonder if I ever can 
go back to it again? I wonder 
what things such a fellow as I am 
is likely to enjoy for the remainder 
of his period of crawling between 
earth and heaven? And when my 
face has become “ the map of days 
outworn,” and my hand has been 
played, my stake lost, my last glass 
emptied, my last quarter’s rent due 
to the Fates paid, what shall it 
profit me to remember that I have 
surrendered and lost the best thing 
the earth ever offered me? What 
hinders me from now resting under, 
instead of steaming over, this glanc- 
ing green and purple sea? I sup- 
pose because I like still to dream 
of the most beautiful valley in the 
world, containing the town where 
I lost you for ever—you fair pure 
little girl, whose face follows me, 
and looks at me out of foam- 
framed mirrors, coloured like a 
lily lit with the Adend-roth. That is 
behind me now, and there is only 
left what is before me—the vague 
shimmering sea, without visible 
limits, with a fierce red sun sinking 
away from sight, and marking our 
roadway in fire, till we reach some 
later darkness where there are no 
stars.’ 

_ ‘It is very cold,’ observes Char- 
lie, at that instant appearing, pipe- 
smoking, ulster-clad. 


‘Tt is a nipping and an eager air.”’ 


‘ Why the devil don’t you come 
below? There’s some tea and 
beer going.’ 

‘I don’t want any tea, or even 
beer. I want to look at this sea 
and sky, and see the last of the 
“ Low Countries,” as our dear writers 
of an earlier day call them.’ 

* You want to observe the revo- 
lutions of the paddles ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What do we do when we get 
to the other side ?” 

‘Go to Liverpool-street, where 
we arrive at some unearthly hour 
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of the morning. Then we drive to 
Barnard’s Inn, wash, and break- 
fast, after which you may do what 
you like.’ 

‘I must go home, I think.’ 

‘By all means. Give my com- 
pliments to your people.’ 

‘That wedding of Farringdon’s 
is expected to come off there soon. 
They are on their way back, if 
they haven't arrived, I’m informed.’ 

‘Give them my hearty congratu- 
lations.’ 

* All right.’ 

And the steamer sped on in 
chase of the vanishing sun. 

When there was no longer any 
daylight, only a coppery - gray 
ghostly similitude of a sunset sky 
reflected in the east, behold, there 
appeared dimly through this cloud- 
curtain the golden round moon, 
which had transformed the Black 
Forest into a scene from an elfin 
tale, by the aid of a few trifling 
ounces of aqueous vapour, a day 
or two before. It now changed 
the colour of the sea from purple 
shades and pink lights to pale 
shimmering gray. The water-sur- 
face began to lose its level appear- 
ance, and to resemble in places 
great sloping slabs of glistening 
oily matter, among which phosphor- 
escent flashes glanced from time 
to time, like lightning between 
colliding clouds. And the moon’s 
exaggerated circle became smaller, 
paler, and brighter, and the whole 
sea flickered. The deck and boats 
of the steamer gleamed white, 
while Caspar’s figure and the neigh- 
bouring ropes and fittings looked 
like brown etchings. And their 
shadows swayed to and fro across 
the rocking moonlit deck. 

‘Did it ever occur to you,’ ob- 
served he suddenly, ‘to think how 
you would like to die ?’ 

‘ The way that hurt least.’ 

‘In bed, composing your last 
words, or your last words but one ; 
in fact, taking your farewell benefit 
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among an admiring and weeping 
audience of relatives and friends 
and remote descendants, with a 
special reporter in a corner taking 
memoranda for the last pages of 
your biography? Or on the tented 
field, waving a fragmentary blade, 
and casually observing “ Victory !’ 
to any bystander who might be at 
leisure to listen—aforesaid verbatim 
reporter, for example; you always 
find him lurking near heroes’ death- 
scenes? Or swirling round and 
round in the wash of the Maélstrom? 
Or going up in a fragmentary con- 
dition, with cinders and lava 
and whatever is left of the late 
Enceladus, towards the heavens, 
and decending like a rocket- 
stick ? 

Charlie suggested prussic acid 
as the most rapid and painless 
method. 

‘ But that involves the notion of 
suicide, as well as the consequen- 
tial notion of a stuffy tavern, and 
nervous jurymen “ viewing” you 
hurriedly (vide Dickens), and re- 
turning a complicated verdict in 
dubious grammar, in which the 
visitation of Heaven, temporary 
insanity, censure of a chemist, and 
beetle-poison would be artlessly 
mixed together, followed by a 
paragraph in the afternoon papers. 
All of which is painfully vulgar, 
and very poor from an artistic 
point of view.’ 

‘Would you mind explaining the 
tendency of all this discourse ?’ 

‘I don’t know that it has any 
particular tendency. I was throw- 
ing out observations at large, on 
an interesting topic. I think the 
moonlight is going to my head a 
little. I should like to take the 
stars and treat them as a fount of 
fiery gold type, and set them up 
into sentences, in capital letters, 
- with planets for stops and comets 
for commas, so that I could trans- 
mit messages from myself to the 
limitless universe. I would print 
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such a song as the spheres would 
chime to, and the meteors dance 
on the brows of the darkness of 
space, like fireflies in the black 
wild-woven hair of a bacchanal. 
And I would sign my name with a 
flourish at the bottom, with that 
celebrated fir-tree dipped into Etna.” 

‘ And what would the song be?’ 

‘It ought to be in that language 
that is so rich and beautiful that 
all philologists are deaf and blind 
to it. It would tell how the sea is 
made up of all the tears of all time 
from sorrow-laden men and wo- 
men, who lost all that made their 
lives beautiful and happy; and from 
all the poor children who are lost 
and beaten and starved and mis- 
understood; of those old men whom 
their children think bores when 
they become infirm and childish, 
and laugh at and neglect, and 
will not listen to their old stories, 
though the same old hands that 
now spill the soup from the spoon 
have once made them toys; and 
all the girls who have loved men 
who grew tired of them, who lied 
to them or bullied and struck them; 
all the desolate destitute who sell 
their bodies at last; all the great 
sleepless, enslaved, and oppressed 
of the whole world, from the east 
to the west; all who have lost 
their hearts’ delight come and tell 
their grief under the still summer 
starlight to the sea, and one or two 
of them find the sea sing them 
such a soothing song, that listening 
to it they follow and fall asleep for 
ever. 

‘And all the great men of old 
time, who hold out to us the hand 
of pity, and send us the voice of 
tears in laughter across the cen- 
turies, have sent the echo of their 
dead immortal voices out to the 
listening world, in the eternally- 
varying monotony of the music of 
the sea. Here in the German 
Ocean, not far from Holland, you 
hear in the Rausch of the waves 
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sometimes the infinite sympathy 

and serene majesty of Shakespeare 

saying, 

‘*Take all my loves, my love ; yea, take 
them all : 

What hast thou then more than thou 

hadst before ?”’ 

And from below come faintly up 

the peals of bells of buried cities, 

where people once lived and loved 

and sorrowed, who are at peace 

for ever. And at last comes the 

answer to all my riddles of time 

and life, in the mocking retort of 

the sea-nymphs who say, 


‘It is night in your brain, 
And the lightnings of madness flash through 


it ; 
And forvery sorrow you are avery driveller,”’ 


‘Poor old chap!’ observed 
Charlie, staggering as the swell in- 
creased. ‘Hadn’t you better go 
below and sleep ?’ 

‘It is a relief to me to have got 
all that interesting gush of bile off 
my system, to use a graceful meta- 
phor. I didn’t know you were at- 
tending or listening. Why didn’t 
you putin derisive cheers? Some- 
body ought to stop me when I 
come out with the utterances of 
irresponsible frivolity.’ 

‘I thought you mightn’t be safe 
to interfere with. I thought, per- 
haps, you didn’t feel well.’ 

‘Nor do I; but it is the sea- 
sickness of that weary bark one 
has heard of that I suffer from, 
not the ordinary basin variety.’ 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘There’s a reference in it; you 
can look it up and find it in a dic- 
tionary of quotations, if you can. 
You had better go to bed, or turn 
in, or whatever these nautical peo- 
ple call it.’ 

‘What do you mean to do all 
night ?” 

‘Stay here. Nights like these 
are too good to lose.’ 

And when the cold yellow blaze 
of dawn displayed the English 
coast, Caspar was walking the deck, 
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when Charlie ascended shivering 
in his ulster, to look around him. 

‘Well, what of the night ?” 

‘On reflection, I believe my 
talk to have been the veriest rot; 
wasn’t it? I hope you didn’t pay 
any attention to it ?” 

‘ Not the least.’ 

‘Then let us breakfast before 
we have to goashore. The night 
and the sea have separated us from 
Germany now. We are in British 
waters, and the dreaming time is 
over. We will read sporting papers 
and go to the Gaiety bar; we will 
drink the porter-beer, sell wives in 
Smithfield, and box. Steward! 
what will you give me per pound 
avoirdupois of lesser German coin- 
age ?” 

‘I say,’ observed Charlie after a 
pause, while the shivering, insuffi- 
ciently-washed, tired, and sleepy 
passengers were assembling on 
deck, as the steamer got alongside 
its pier—‘I say, what a show 
that fellow is! You should have 
seen his preparations for sleep and 
sickness down below. He tied an 
awful handkerchief, meant to be 
white, round that cap, and when 
the ship lurched he read a small 
book backwards. I couldn’t help 
noticing him. I found the book 
when he had gone up for a minute 
or two to be sick, or look at the 
view, or something; it was He- 
brew as well as dirty, and had 
*‘ Julius Bloemendaal, 29 Castle- 
street,” inside.’ 

Caspar looked at the man. 

‘A Datch Jew; not prettier than 
the average. They don’t show to 
advantage at sea. They will some- 
times persist in wearing those cloth 
caps and long coats. Are you 
certain that was the address ?” 

‘Quite. Why? 

‘O, I don’t know who the house 
belongs to now, of course. I was 
mistaken. It doesn’t signify.’ But 
Caspar eyed this person keenly, as 
they ascended the greasy gang- 
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way, bag in hand, ticket in mouth. 
The traveller did not notice Cas- 
par at all, and went into the Cus- 
tom-house to wait for some parcels. 
Caspar and Charlie got into the 
train, and they saw the stranger, 
who was a caricature of the ordi- 
nary dingy and sea-sick Dutchman, 
no more. 

In the foggy orange-red light of 
a London morning at that cheerful 
resort called the Great Eastern 
Terminus, E.C., with the lurid 
colouring of the atmosphere on 
their faces and hands, Charlie and 
Caspar entered a cab and started 
for Barnard’s Inn. 

‘ Awfully glad I am to get back 
to the dear squalid jolly old town 
again !’ exclaims the former. 

‘So am I.’ 

‘Still, we had about as good a 
time as they make it, I think.’ 

‘Very likely. Now don't begin 
that sort of thing immediately you 
getyour feet in a hansom, or I shall 
turn rusty. I don’t want to talk 
about Germany just at present. 
Let’s get a daily paper, and discuss 
police-cases and inquests and new 
burlesques.’ 

And this because there rang yet 
in his brain, faintly borne over the 
past moonlit sea, the far-off echo 
from the forest-clad Schlangenthal, 
‘God help you! dreaming of what might 

have been : 
God help you! for it was too good to be,’ 
which he knew the heart of his life 
would hear for ever. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘What did I feel that night? You are 
curious ; 
How should I tell?” 


In the great art-gallery of Dres- 
den, George Farringdon and Dick 
Menteith were wandering, a little 
ahead of Kimburls and Miss Men- 
teith, And they were all supposed 
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to be looking at the pictures. The 
laird, indeed, was rashly critical, 
and used the expression ‘ bradth’ 
a good deal, until his daughter 
asked him what he meant, on which 
he sought for new expressions, and 
wallowed (intellectually) in poly- 
syllabic definitions, until she was 
sorry she spoke. He was particu- 
larly attracted by cattle pictures. 
It is difficult to say why. He was 
not at all an authority on agricul- 
tural matters; but it probably came 
within his theory of feudal chief- 
tainship to imagine himself endow- 
ed, if not with vast herds, at any 
rate with a vast power of criticising 
other people’s. George, who had 
been there before, and ascertained 
which works it was right to admire, 
guided them straightway to ‘The 
Madonna.’ Miss Menteith senior 
disapproved of pictures of this de- 
scription, because they savoured of 
a lady late of Babylon, ‘fond of 
flirtation and dressing in red,’ as 
the dear late poet of /ngoddsby hath 
it. Kimburls saw that this was 
not quite the same as the dozen 
and odd other Madonnas he had 
seen already, here and elsewhere, 
and to his credit be it said that 
he ventured no remarks upon it. 
George was inclined to be raptur- 
ous in a low voice, with the lan- 
guage of the subject picked up at 
Oxford. Poor Dick, who could 
not understand why she felt ner- 
vous and ill at ease, looked up at 
that face with some vague and in- 
articulate 
*O neige 
Du Schmerzenreiche !’ 

written in her dumb eyes. She 
had not read Faust. She did not 
know enough German. She was 
only a little Scotch girl of eighteen, 
who did not cast about for heroic 
or pathetic quotations in which to 
express feelings too foreign for her 
own vocabulary. 

She felt that she ought to be very 
happy. She was walking about, in 
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a pleasant place, with the man she 
was going to marry, whom she 
liked, and had liked for years, and 
she was going to please her parents, 
and gain a certain position (and 
probably a ‘stake’), by so doing. 
And yet she almost caught the faint 
echo of the laugh of that ‘ phantas- 
mal gray joke’ Caspar spoke of. 

The roof and the air seemed 
heavy, the beautiful far-off country 
along the Elbe seemed strangely 
sad, and she felt, above all, anxious 
to get back to England. And just 
once—it may have been from a 
faint fantastic resemblance in some 
Velasquez portrait, and it may have 
been the irresistible self-assertion 
of nature breaking through the 
dutiful and peaceful monotony of 
habit—the personal image of Cas- 
par Rosenfeld came into her mind ; 
and if she had been left alone to 
think herself out under the eyes 
of the apotheosised Mother, the 
chances are strongly in favour of 
the occurrence of a revolution in 
her ideas on certain matters. But 
she was interrupted by George, 
who, keenly watching her face, said, 
‘I think you have had enough of 
this place, Dick, and the laird looks 
as bored as he can be; and between 
ourselves, I’m getting rather in the 
like state. Let us go.’ 

‘Very well.’ 

‘I say, I know now what you are 
languishing after—some of those 
ices at the Café Francais. We 
will go round there. Kimburls 
and your aunt are not above such 
comforts, I know. And when a 
girl has your pathetic expression, 
Dick, one may generally safely put 
it down to hunger.’ George was 
an observer of human character, 
female and otherwise, you see, and it 
pleased him to give expression to 
his experiences in keen phrases. 

‘I think I am rather tired, 
George,’ Dick replied. ‘Yes, I 
daresay you may be right. I have 
an unsatisfied desire for ices.’ 
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‘O, I’m away, Jeanie !’ remarked 
Kimburls. ‘My head is full of 
four centuries of fine arts wambling 
together.’ 

And they followed George to 
a café. 

Dick Menteith had been dis- 
covering slowly, in the course of 
some weeks past, that her relations’ 
minds and ideas did not expand 
in the direct ratio of the demand 
made on them by novel, artistic, 
or naturally beautiful surround- 
ings. In fact, they thought and 
talked much as they usually did 
when at their residence in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Glas- 
gow, hankered after their periodic 
home newspaper, and displayed un- 
deniable and impenetrable opacity 
to the influences of environment, 
which keenly and deeply pene- 
trated Dick. Even with George 
she was not at all times perfectly 
satisfied. She was the victim of 
mental distress, consisting of a 
vague anxiety founded on physical 
weakness, excitement, and fatigue, 
and other and obscurer causes. 

She did not sleep very well, and 
had strange and not always plea- 
sant dreams. 

Miss Menteith noticed that her 
niece seemed pale and out of sorts, 
and mentioned the fact to Kim- 
burls, who recommended a ‘rhu- 
barb peel.’ George slept pro- 
foundly, and digested moderately 
well. He had scraped acquaint- 
ance with one or two roving young 
Englishmen, who imagined them- 
selves to be ‘reading,’ and, 
through ignorance of the language 
and habits of the place, made 
billiards and the consumption of 
mixed drinks their chief amuse- 
ment. 

And Dick had no one but him 
to whom to reveal her ideas con- 
fidentially. And he did his best 
to understand, and to criticise from 
the omniscient Farringdonian and 
Oxonian standpoint, whether he 
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understood or not. Dick never 
got as far as to speculate whether 
it was her bounden duty or no to 
marry this young man. She had 
a strangely feverish desire to ac- 
celerate their marriage, and was 
more anxious thereanent than she 
dared say. 

She was afraid of something, 
she knew not what. At last the 
slow-moving Kimburls made her 
see a doctor ; an old Englishman, 
with a gray beard and gold spec- 
tacles, who, after tapping her 
chest and back, and asking ques- 
tions, said to her father : 

‘There’s nothing the matter 
with her except a little nervousness 
and fatigue ; would be hysteria in 
a weaker girl. Been brought up 
in the country on porridge and 
milk, I hope ?’ 

‘ Lairgely.’ 

‘lll give her a little tonic. She 
has nothing to be anxious about, 
I take it ? 

‘Not she! She will be marryin’ 
when we’re away again to England, 
and has her man with her.’ 

‘Happy days, happy days! Ha, 
couldn’t do better. Thank you. 
Yes. Good-morning.’ 

And all science revealed to 
Dick was that she was in a fair 
way to salvation, if she married 
George Farringdon. 

And the dicta of science coin- 
cided with that of her relations, 
and of what she supposed to be 
her conscience. 

And one last afternoon, as she 
and her lover were walking in the 
evening alongside the Elbe, look- 
ing onwards to the great red fringe 
of western clouds over the bridge 
joining the Altstadt and Neustadt, 
Dick found herself in a kind of 
day-dream, relating to a conversa- 
tion on the terrace of the old 
Schlangenberg Schloss at a similar 
time of day, earlier in the summer ; 
on which occasion it had been 
prophesied that she would like 
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Dresden less than the Schlangen- 
thal. And she was a little tre- 
mulous when she said to George, 
‘Do you think that is as beautiful 
as Schlangenberg was ?” 

‘ That what is as beautiful? O, 
the scene! Well, on the whole, 
yes. I would as soon be in the 
one place as the other, with you, 
little girl, to make remarks on and 
to add to the beauty of scenes; 
but I think this is a more civilised 
place than Schlangenberg. You 
meet better people, and can get 
better things. That Kronprinz ¢adde 
@héte was disgraceful. A college- 
hall couldn’t have done it worse.’ 

This was the evening on which 
Caspar and Charlie were supping 
on black bread, cheese and eggs, 
and beer, in the guest-room of the 
inn of the White Rose, in the 
pine-forest 


‘ Made sad by dew, and wind, and tree- 
barred moon.’ 


‘I think we will all be glad to 
return to England—don’t you?’ 

‘I do. And that reminds me 
that I have had a letter from the 
governor to-day I wanted to men- 
tion to you. He doesn’t often 
write, and when he does he gener- 
ally has a pretty definite reason. 
He says—well, I'll give you some 
extracts: “If you want me to be 
present in an efficient state at your 
wedding, I strongly recommend 
you to accelerate it, as I have 
found my health to be deteriorat- 
ing lately. I have curious sudden 
sharp pains about my body, and 
the doctor, who tries to look as if 
he knew all about it, suggests an 
approaching attack of gout or rheu- 
matism. I asked him if that would 
account for my occasional partial 
deafness, and he said I must take 
care of myself. I told him I had 
spent all my life in taking care of 
no one else. I think people of my 
habits and tastes ought to have an 
omniscient doctor as a kind of per- 
manent body-servant, to tell them 
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exactly what to eat and drink, and 
how long to sleep, &c., so as to 
get the utmost value out of life, 
and balance dissipation and recu- 
peration with scientific accuracy. 
The fact is, I’m getting old, I be- 
lieve, and may expect legitimate 
promotion to the upper or lower 
house before many years. It is, 
perhaps, just as well, as I have 
done and read nearly all the amus- 
ing things that a man of intelli- 
gence and taste can. Besides, my 
exit will be convenient for you at 
the approaching crisis of your ex- 
istence.” 

‘Now, what puzzles me about 
this,’ continued George, ‘is that it 
is not in his handwriting, and, lazy 
as he is, I never knew him dictate 
a letter before. That is very curi- 
ous. But I do suggest that we go 
home as soon as we can, and get 
this wedding business settled and 
done with. What do you say?’ 

‘ George, will it make you really 
happy if I marry you, do you 
think ?” 

‘What do you mean? Why do 
you talk like that ?’ 

‘I mean, would it be a very ter- 
rible thing if you were to lose me?’ 

‘Lose you! Ifyou married any 
one else I think I should shoot 
him, if you want to know.’ 

Dick sighed. 

‘Very well, dear.’ 

‘Don't let us ever argue about 
that any more, if you don’t mind.’ 

‘I never will again. And, 
George, let us go home now; I 
want to rest and think.’ 

As Dick walked back with him 
along the riverside late in the 
saffron twilight, she made up her 
mind that she must marry George 
Farringdon as soon as possible. 
It was now her evident duty as it 
had been her hoped-for privilege. 
And now, for the first time, did 
she experience that slight waning 
of attraction which occurs in a 
hoped-for privilege which has be- 
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come an evident duty—that faint 
trace of repulsiveness inherent in 
such actions as seem obvious 
moral necessities, where liberty of 
action becomes subordinate to 
what is called the dictate of con- 
science. She lay thinking on her 
bed that evening, watching the 
gentle onset of darkness, and listen- 
ing to the music and murmur of 
the town. Music always mixes 
with the evening of a people set 
free from their work in a German 
town. 

And she dreamed awake of the 
days gone by in detached scraps 
of scenes : of ballads first heard on 
the nurse’s knees by the firelight, 
which wakened her first interest in 
those strange passionate tragedies 
in unforgetable verse which illus- 
trate the lurid book of Scotch his- 
tory ; of sesquipedal soporific ser- 
mons from Mr. Toumharns the 
Free and far from ‘stickit’ minis- 
ter, which she, a weary little person 
in a short frock, had been con- 
strained to ‘sit under’; of pad- 
dling in streams with cut feet ; of 
personated scenes from the mystic 
and magical panorama displayed 
by the author of Waverley ; of red- 
gowned students hurrying through 
dark foggy streets ; of fiery song- 
tunes provoked in the autumn 
gloaming from the old piano about 
the Young Chevalier, General Sir 
John Cope, or the man for whose 
sake the bells rang backward and 
the drums beat as he rode to the 
West Port; of a comely young 
Englishman, whose presence made 
a refreshing variation in the circle 
of legal toddy-consumers and dry 
anecdote-retailers, whom Kimburls 
delighted to honour and was wont 
to entertain; of New Year nights 
spent merrily, when the laird forgot 
his dignity in the unbridled and 
athletic license of the Houlachan ; 
and lastly, of clear summer even- 
ings of a new and unsurpassed 
beauty, in which she had talked a 
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few short sentences with the strange 
pale man with the pleasant voice, 
whom she never would see, in all 
probability, again. And the stars 
came out, the people wandered 
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and murmured below, and the dis” 
tant music floated in through the 
open window. Such retrospective 
visions, they say, come to drown- 
ing men. 


[To be continued. } 





DITTY OF DISCONTENT. 


—_———>_—— 


THERE is a gift beyond all giving, 
Beyond all other need, 

To make the life that we are living 
The one we want to lead. 


When we can stay the dying leaves, 
Or find your last year’s snow, 

Villon, or soothe the mind that grieves 
With sage ‘I told you so!’ 


When we can say to Time, ‘ Bring back 
The days that now are not,’ 

We may supply our foremost lack, 
The things we have not got. 


We may have books, beer, beauty, brains, 
We may be free from debt, 

We may have always caught our trains, 
And never lost a bet ; 


One thing still discounts all our gains, 

One thing no faith nor hope obtains 
For all their strife and fret : 

Some undiscovered isle contains 


The thing we cannot get. 


























TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN A SPANISH PRISON. 





One day during the Carlist War I 
was sitting at the /ad/e a’héte of the 
leading hotel in a large town some 
hours’ rail north of Madrid. At 
that time the chances of the con- 
flict, and any details which could 
be picked up, formed the chief 
subject of conversation ; so it was 
only natural that some one should 
begin talking about the probable 
results of the blockade of Bilbao, 
which Don Carlos’s troops were 
then actively engaged in besieging. 
Numerous rumours were afloat all 
over the country. Prowling gangs 
of robbers were magnified into 
bands of Carlist guerillas, and no 
one who happened to be stopped 
and relieved of his portable pro- 
perty could be made to believe 
anything but that he had been 
compelled to contribute, against 
his principles, to the military chest 
of the man who, almost every one 
admitted, had the best hereditary 
claim to the Spanish throne. I 
had grown quite accustomed to 
all sorts of startling news. Onlya 
day or so before it had been said 
that the Carlists had attempted to 
cut the railway-line a few miles 
north of where we were sitting, and 
every one was in great excitement 
for a few hours. Nothing more 
was heard of the matter, and na- 
turally one began to take every 
fresh story calmly, and to wait for 
confirmation of the reports. So 
when I heard on this particular 
evening that three Carlist spies 
were in the neighbourhood, and 
that one at least was believed to 
be in the town, I took no interest 
in the affair, although our informant 
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proceeded to give their full de- 
scriptions, one of which would 
have answered for a bad portrait 
of myself. Even when my next 
neighbour, turning to me, remarked, 
‘ That is rather like you ; take care 
you are not arrested by mistake,’ 
I only laughed, and thought no 
more of it. Having no concern 
with Spanish politics, and not the 
slightest connection with either 
party, it never entered my head to 
imagine that I ran any risk from a 
slight likeness to a supposed spy ; 
and, at any rate, I should then 
have thought that being an Eng- 
lishman would have given sufficient 
assurance that I was not mixed 
up in the business. It was not 
long before I found out my mis- 
take. Suspicion attached itself to 
every one travelling at that time 
for no obvious reason, and, as a 
matter of fact, Englishmen (except 
commercial travellers) were espe- 
cially subject to unpleasant inter- 
ference, owing to the belief—which 
had some foundation in fact—that 
a very large proportion of Don 
Carlos’s officers were either Eng- 
lish or American. 

Nothing of interest happened on 
the following day, except that I got 
some letters and English news- 
papers from the post-office. The 
latter I reserved to read in bed 
next morning before getting up. 
The Spanish custom—a very bad 
one, I admit—is certainly pleasant. 
At about seven A.M. a cup of cho- 
colate and a roll make their ap- 
pearance ; and after these are dis- 
posed of the correct thing is a 
cigar in bed. 
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On this morning I had a more 
than usually luxurious prospect: 
in addition to the ordinary pro- 
gramme, there were two English 
papers to be gone through, with 
news not much more than a week 
old. Any one who has been de- 
pendent for his knowledge of what 
was going on in the world, for per- 
haps a fortnight, on the wretched 
rags dignified by the. name of 
newspapers in Spain, can imagine 
the affection with which I wel- 
comed the familiar faces of the 
Standard and a_ weekly local 
paper. 

I had just settled down to read, 
had got my cigar well alight, and 
was oblivious of everything but my 
paper, when the door opened, and 
in marched two gendarmes. They 
turned the key, fixed bayonets 
(they each had a Remington rifle, 
bayonet, and revoiver), and stood 
one on each side the door, per- 
fectly silent and still. It was clear 
that I was in for a mess of some 
sort; but at first I was too aston- 
ished to wonder what they were 
after. I stared at them, and they 
looked at me, for I should think 
nearly a minute, before I could 
find sense to ask what they wanted. 

‘You are to come with us to the 
governor,’ said one. 

‘Well, but what for?’ I 
quired. 

‘I do not know; but you must 
come to the governor,’ was the 
answer. 

‘O, if I must, I must, I sup- 
pose, I said; ‘but, perhaps, you 
would not mind my dressing first?’ 

No objection was raised to this, 
nor to my suggestion that a glass 
of cana (a sort of corn-brandy) 
would find them an agreeable oc- 
cupation during my toilet arrange- 
ments. 

At last I was ready, and we 
started off to the governor’s. At 
first they wanted me to walk be- 
tween them, but I objected to this. 


in- 
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I pointed out to them that I knew 
the way perfectly well, and pre- 
ferred to walk alone. ‘They did 
not seem to appreciate my argu- 
ment until I reminded them that 
they could easily shoot me if I 
attempted to run away. This ar- 
rangement, aided by the applica- 
tion of a peseta (10d.), satisfied 
them; and, with my escort about 
half a dozen yards behind, I lei- 
surely strolled along, smoking, to 
the palace. I could see no nee? 
for hurry, as I knew there would 
be plenty of time for the governor’s 
business whenever I arrived. At 
last we reached the place, and I 
was taken up into the presence 
of Don Antonio Santamaria de 
Ximenes y Tauriz, governor of 
the province. 

Don Antonio was a good speci- 
men of a Spanish gentleman, as I 
afterwards found out, but my first 
introduction to him was scarcely 
of a nature to impress me favour- 
ably. Nevertheless, I must admit 
that he treated me with courtesy ; 
and, thinking the matter over more 
calmly afterwards, I cannot see 
that he could have acted otherwise 
than he did. I inquired what he 
wanted of me; and, of course, 
heard the story of the Carlist spies. 
He read the description of the 
man for whom I was mistaken, 
and it certainly would have an- 
swered for mine far more closely 
than that which had been given at 
the fable d’héte. In answer to his 
question, ‘Have you anything to 
say, or to prove, that you are not 


‘this man?’ I could only produce 


my passport, and refer to friends of 
mine in Madrid and in the town 
where we were. I protested that 
I was an Englishman, travelling 
on business and pleasure, and had 
no connection with Don Carlos or 
his party. ‘The passport was use- 
less, as it seemed that many Car- 
lists possessed Jdond-fide Foreign 
Office papers; and, naturally, my 
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protestations, without any con- 
firmation from persons of known 
position and loyalty, had no weight 
whatever. 

With many apologies, in case he 
had made a mistake, the governor 
filled in a warrant, and handed me 
over to my friends the gendarmes, 
for conveyance to the prison. This 
was about a mile from the palace, 
and we proceeded in the same 
order as before. On our way we 
fame to a restaurant; and as I was 
by this time (about half-past ten) 
somewhat hungry, I induced my 
guards to go in and have a drink, 
while I had some breakfast. This 
proposal met their views, and I 
made a good meal, on the principle 
of an old Irish-Australian I once 
knew, who never refused meat or 
drink, because, he always said, ‘I 
don’t know when I'll get the chance 
again.’ 

Over the breakfast I discoursed 
my escort, and got several valuable 
hints, amiongst them that by tip- 
ping the gaoler I could get what- 
ever I wanted from outside; and, 
further, that the prompt produc- 
tion of a couple of dollars would 
save me the unpleasant ceremony 
of being searched. If this hap- 
pened, my tobacco, cigars, matches, 
knife, &c., would disappear, to- 
gether with a part, at least, of my 
cash, never to return again. 

At last we reached our destina- 
tion, a long, three-storied, white- 
washed building, with no outward 
indication of its character. A 
large doorway, guarded by two 
sentries of the regular army, and 
crowded with men and women of 
the peasant and labouring classes, 
led into a hall, also crowded full 
of loafers of both sexes. Here I 
was handed over to the gaoler, 
said good-bye to the gendarmes, 
and was taken away to the prison 
proper. On the wayI brought out 
my dollars, which evidently had a 
good effect, as no search was at- 


tempted. I was only asked if I 
had arms about me. I produced 
a small penknife, which was all I 
could show, and which was re- 
turned to me as being, I suppose, 
too insignificant to be dangerous. 
A large iron-barred gate, like the 
front of a wild beast’s cage, was 
unlocked. I was shown in, heard 
it. locked after me, and found my- 
self in the interior of a Spanish 
prison. . 

I saw a large horseshoe-shaped 
open court, the heel of the shoe 
being the building I had passed 
through. The shoe itself was sur- 
rounded by a high whitewashed 
wall, against which was a sort of 
colonnade, for shelter from the 
rain. Under this, at the toe of 
the shoe, were two closed doors, 
leading I did not know whither. 

In this court were some fifty or 
sixty of the worst-looking ruffians 
I had yet seen in Spain, gambling, 
smoking, talking, or lying about in 
the shadow of the colonnade. Old 
men, young men, middle-aged men, 
and boys, some wrapped in old 
Spanish cloaks, others in rags, with 
no trace of the picturesque about 
them, some decently clothed. All 
classes of criminals were herded 
together without distinction, from 
men undergoing a few days’ im- 
prisonment for some trifling offence 
to murderers and robbers awaiting 
trial. The more respectable their 
appearance, the worse I found their 
crimes. Before very long I made 
the acquaintance of a handsome, 
well-dressed man of about thirty, 
who seemed decidedly above all 
the others in manners and style. 
He was courteous and well-in- 
formed, and gave me a great deal 
of sundry information, besides act- 
ing as a sort of guide, philosopher, 
and friend during my stay. I found 
out afterwards, from the gaoler, that 
he was more than suspected of 
several murders, and was known to 
be a most desperate villain. It is 
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a curious fact that never, during 
my whole experience of Spain, 
did I meet with such uniform cour- 
tesy as I did from all the pri- 
soners. 

Apart from all the rest, tramping 
up and down one side of the colon- 
nade, was a solitary man. He 
spoke to no one, and no one at- 
tempted to speak to him. He was 
apparently about forty, haggard, 
gray, and disreputable—more dis- 
reputable-looking, perhaps, than 
any one in the place—yet he had 
a kind of look of being, or hav- 
ing been, a gentleman. He was 
dressed in a frock-coat, which 
might once have been brown, 
black, or blue, buttoned up to the 
neck, and showing no vestige of 
anything underneath. An old pair 
of trousers and hemp sandals com- 
pleted his attire. No one knew 
who he was or why he was there, 
and every one seemed to have a 
sort of vague respect for him. Up 
and down, up and down, he paced 
ail day, only stopping to devour his 
‘food, and then going back to his 
everlasting prowling backwards and 
‘forwards, like a wild beast in a 
cage. A more wolfish specimen 
of humanity I have never seen, and 
I often wonder what could have 
been the history which terminated 
(as far as I knew) in this den of 
villany. I was interested in him 
at the time, and presently offered 
him a cigar, thinking to pave the 
way for a conversation; but no—he 
took it, never spoke, and went on 
with his walk. I do not think he 
was mad, though he might have 
deen. 

The men imprisoned here were 
either waiting for trial or under- 
going short sentences, so that the 
discipline was not very rigid. Their 
womankind would come to the 
gate from time to time, handing in 
through the bars cigarettes, food, 
&c.; and the majority of them 
seemed quite comfortable and con- 
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tented. In fact, this existence, I 
imagine, came very near the ideal 
of a Spanish labourer’s fancy. Food, 
lodging (both as good as, if not 
better than, he had been used to), 
tobacco, and gambling, with no- 
thing to do, and theright to liedown 
and go to sleep whenever he felt 
inclined, would go far to reconcile 
him to the slight inconvenience of 
not being able togetout. To him 
the dirt of the place would be 
natural: buttome! It was simply 
indescribable, and its attendant dis- 
comforts were innumerable, vari- 
ous, and active. I must draw a 
veil over the worst miseries of my 
incarceration. 

About midday the gate opened, 
and two soldiers came in, carrying 
between them a large pail, followed 
by two boys with a basket of lumps 
of coarse bread. The tub was full 
of a mess by courtesy calied soup. 
I tasted it, and found that, as far 
as I could make out, it consisted 
of garabanzos stewed in water, with 
a small quantity of pimento, and a 
very pronounced flavour of garlic. 
As many people may not know 
what garabanzos are, it may be well 
to explain that they are a kind of 
bean, in shape something like a 
nasturtium seed, white, and said 
to be very nourishing. They are 
pleasant in taste; but I fancy one 
would soon tire of them if they 
were eaten regularly, as they are 
by the lower classes in Spain, who 
chiefly live on them. 

This stuff, which, after all, was 
not bad, was ladled out to every- 
body who chose to have it, and a 
piece of the bread completed the 
lunch. After this came a pail of 
water, from which all could help 
themselves, and nothing more to 
eat or drink was forthcoming until 
seven o'clock. The dinner con- 
sisted of a similar soup, but with 
a distinct trace of meat—goat’s 
flesh, I believe—and those who 
were fortunate enough to secure a 
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small lump in their portion dined 
luxuriously indeed. 

Towards six o'clock I began to 
get tired of watching innumerable 
games of cards, and vainly endea- 
vouring to understand what seemed 
to me to be the most complicated 
game I had ever seen. It ap- 
peared to be a kind of whist, 
played with entirely different cards 
from ours. All I can remember of 
it now is, that the dealer stood out 
and did not play, although he dealt 
to himself. 

As I was getting hungry, I sent 
out for some dinner and a bottle 
of wine ; they made their appear- 
ance in due course, and then it 
occurred to me that I had nothing 
to sit on, and no table on which to 
place my tray. At last one man, 
who was the proud proprietor of 
an old box, came to my assistance, 
and I sat down on the ground 
and managed to make a comfort- 
able meal. All this time I had 
been far from easy in my mind, 
not knowing whether I was going 
to remain where I was for an un- 
limited time, or to be taken out, 
tried, and shot at a moment’s 
notice. However, I made myself 
as much at home as circumstances 
permitted, and on the whole might 
have been worse off. 

At nine o’clock the gate opened, 
and half a dozen file of soldiers, 
with fixed bayonets, marched in. 
They spread out, brought their 
rifles down to the charge, and drove 
every one before them into the end 
of the court, where one of the two 
doors I had noticed before now 
stood open. In we all went, and the 
door was shut and locked behind us. 

We were in along narrow room, 
extending about half-way round 
the {front of the horseshoe, with 
one or two small barred windows. 
It was lighted by two oil-lamps, 
filled so as to last until about one 
o'clock. On either side of this 
room were plank beds, similar to 
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those in a guard-house; the bed- 
clothes, if they can be called so, 
were filthy pieces of canvas and 
old blanket, and both they and the 
whole place, beds, floor, walls, 
and ceiling, literally swarmed with 
vermin. 

Card-playing again set in with 
vigour, and was carried on with 
intervals of quarrelling until the 
lamps went out. All the old in- 
habitants of the place had their 
own particular quarters, and most 
of them were the proprietors of 
some part of the bedclothes. I was 
offered a pile of these to sit upon 
to watch the play, but preferred 
folding my cloak up to serve as a 
cushion. From time to time some 
one would start a song, occasion- 
ally with good words and air, and 
well sung, but as a rule the two 
first qualities were conspicuous by 
their absence. The stories that 
seemed most in vogue were those 
in which priests or monks played 
the villain’s parts ; in fact, anything 
that told against them was sure to 
be warmly welcomed. 

Gradually the fellows began one 
by one to go to sleep ; and at last 
my friend the murderer offered me 
his corner and canvas, saying he 
would sleep onthe ground. I thank- 
ed him, but said I could not think of 
disturbing him, as I could sleep 
perfectly well on the brick floor, 
wrapped in mycloak. As a matter 
of fact, I was perfectly convinced 
that it was the best place of the 
whole ; so, borrowing somebody’s 
counterpane, I swept a clean space 
on the floor, wrapped my cloak 
tightly round me, lay down, and 
was soon as sound asleep as I 
should have been in the most 
luxurious bed. 

I cannot say that I had a good 
night’s rest, for reasons which may 
be imagined; still, I have slept 
much worse in far more pretentious 
lodgings. 

At seven o'clock the next morn- 
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ing both doors were opened: the 
soldiers marched in at one door, 
and drove us out at the other, to 
commence another day, which, as 
far as I knew, might be followed 
by innumerable others, each like 
the last—or might at any moment 
bring something, I did not know 
what. 

About half-past ten, I was 
lounging about, wondering how 
long my money would hold out, 
and what I should do if it came to 
an end before my imprisonment 
did ; and had resolved to telegraph 
home, and to a friend (a well- 
known man in Madrid), to try and 
get proof that I was myself. 

All at once I heard a shout of 
‘Seiior Inglese! Seftor Inglese!’ 
I turned round, and saw, coming 
in at the gate, a gorgeously attired 
officer, who proved to be an aide- 
de-camp of the governor. 

He came up to me, raised his 
hat, and said that the governor 
had instructed him to come and 
ask me to go to the palace, and to 
apologise for the inconvenience I 
had suffered. It did not take long 
to see how the land lay; I was 
slightly amused to see how things 
had changed, and wondered what 
would come next. I said good-bye 
to my companions in misfortune, 
who, I must say, seemed highly 
delighted at my liberation ; and I 
was not at all sorry to find myself 
once more outside those walls, even 
though I had only exchanged them 
for an unsavoury little back street. 
I tried to find out from my guide 
how it was that I had been set free, 
but he either could not or would 
not enlighten me. 

We went up into the room where 
I had been taken the preceding 
morning, and the governor received 
me with profuse apologies and ex- 
planations. He pointed out that, in 
time of war, persons travelling with 
no ostensible object must expect to 
be liable to suspicion, and that we 
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in England should probably act in 
the same way as he had done. I 
admitted this; but pointed out to 
him that at any rate we should find 
a better place to take care of sus- 
pects than the infamous den I had 
just left. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as much as to say he scarcely 
thought so, and passed the matter 
over. Eventually I got away, re- 
ceiving the information that my 
money, papers, and a number of 
odd things had been sent to the 
consul, from whom I could get 
them. 

On reaching the hotel I had to 
undergo a host of questions and 
congratulations, but cut them short, 
and rushed up to my room to wash 
and change my clothes. There I 
found that everything had been 
taken out of my portmanteau and 
bags, and put neatly and carefully 
away in drawers. Letters, money, 
a number of Spanish knives I had 
bought for presents, and a Derringer 
pistol I had always carried, were 
missing, and everything had evi- 
dently been carefully overhauled. 
I should have mentioned that Don 
Antonio had handed me an inven- 
tory of all my goods, which had 
been taken by the official who had 
examined my luggage, and, as the 
landlord afterwards told me, took 
the greater part of the day about 
it. 

After changing everything I had 
on, and abolishing the clothes I 
had been wearing, I went to the 
consul and secured my property. 
I found that all my letters had 
been opened, if not read; and it 
is certain that had I possessed any 
compromising correspondence, I 
should have been in an awkward 
fix. 

Since that time I have travelled 
a good deal, and sometimes been 
in awkward messes, but have never 
had such an experience as my 
twenty-four hours in a Spanish pri- 
son. FRAXINUS. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE HOTEL OF THE STAR. 


I, 


THE muddy voiture drawn by the 
lazy horse clattered over the cob- 
bled pavement of the village, and 
I, seated therein, took in such de- 
tails of the prospect as were un- 
obscured by the broad round 
shoulders of my charioteer. To 
my right a sheer precipice of some 
two hundred feet in height, crowned 
with shocks of ruddy foliage ; to 
my left a bare landscape that but 
a month ago had been rich with 
golden grain ; overhead a steel-blue 
sky, dappled with shifting clouds. 
The long avenue of fir and poplar 
stretched before me in wearisome 
monotony of green and russet, and 
the road was moist with rotting 
leaves. 

Three miles of muddy road, 
three miles of monotonous firs and 
poplars, an hour of shake and jingle 
of the crazy vehicle, and we rolled 
into the village of Pastal. The 
round-shouldered driver checked 
the lazy horse at the portals of the 
Hotel of the Star, a huge white- 
washed edifice, its walls pierced 
by innumerable windows, and sur- 
mounted by unglazed attics, which 
stared blindly at the dreary fields 
beyond the swollen stream, turgid 
with late rains. There were half 
a dozen iron-topped tables, and as 
many chairs and benches, all in a 
state of clammy perspiration, under 
the damp awning above the win- 
dows of the sa/on. At one of the 
windows there was a face, which 
flushed and paled as I descended 
from the carriage ; and as I entered 
the public room the same face met 


me at the door. Not an unhand- 
some face, if judged by the’ stan- 
dards of form and colour, but one 
which expressed irresolution and 
moral shiftlessness, if ever face did 
yet. 

i Mr. Gordon ! what in the name 
of wonder brings you here ?’ 

‘Business,’ I replied; ‘ impor- 
tant business.’ 

‘Indeed! With whom ? 

The question was superfluous, 
as his shifting glance and irresolute 
voice would have told any on- 
looker. 

‘With you,’ I answered. He 
looked at me swiftly, and lowered 
his eyes again. ‘ We can talk here, 
I suppose ?” 

‘Yes,’ he said sullenly enough. 
‘There isn’t a soul in the house 
who understands English. Hasn’t 
been for the last fortnight.’ 

He drew a chair to the fireless 
stove, and sat chafing his hands in 
evident discomfort. I took a seat 
at some little distance. 

*How’s Mary?’ he asked pre- 
sently, without looking up. 

* Well in health.’ 

He was silent again for a minute, 
and then broke out querulously, 

‘Can’t you say something to a 
fellow ? . What's the matter?’ 

‘I have come with the intention 
of saying something; and you 
ought to know what the matter is. 
Why have you not written ?’ 

‘I have written.’ 

‘She received your last letter a 
month ago.’ 

He uttered an inarticulate growl 
by way of answer, and I repeated 
my question. 
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‘What is there to write about, 
in a hole like this?” 

‘Walter, my lad,’ I answered 
quietly, ignoring the puerility of 
his excuse and the insolence of his 
tone, ‘it won’t do.’ 

‘What won’t do?” 

‘Your conduct. And you must 
alter it. I have come here at some 
personal inconvenience, and if I 
am to be of any use at all you must 
behave frankly. Now, what’s the 
matter? some new entanglement, 
I suppose ?” 

‘ By Jove, sir, it’s not my fault 
—upon my soul, it’s not. I like 
Mary a thousand times better than 
I—than I like er. But she won't 
take “No” foran answer. What's 
a poor devil to do with a woman 
like that ?” 

‘ Have you ever given her “* No” 
for an answer?’ 

He answered nothing, but sat 
mcodily staring at the fire. 

‘Will you ever have an ounce 
of pluck or a shred of common 
honesty ?” 

He growled again, and shifted 
his feet uneasily. 

‘Who is she? What is her 
name ?” 

‘Madame Malines,’ answered 
Walter. 

‘Malines? I know the name. 
Have I ever met her?’ 

‘Everybody knows the name. 
She’s the widow of Malines, the 
French Academician, the diction- 
ary fellow.’ 

‘Indeed! But he was an old 
man, surely. How old is she ?” 

‘Twenty-eight or thirty, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘Where did you meet her ?” 

‘ Here, about six weeks ago, and 
she made a dead set at me—con- 
found her !—the moment she set 
eyes on me. I’m the unluckiest 
beggar that ever lived, I think.’ 

‘What do you mean by “made 
a dead set at you”? 

‘Why, monopolised me, and 
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hunted me about wherever I 
went.’ 

‘She is in the hotel at present?’ 

‘She will be soon. She’s gone 
for a drive.’ 

‘Well,’ I asked presently, ‘ what 
are your intentions ?” 

‘Gordon, I don’t know, I can’t 
tell” He rose, and began an ir- 
regular walk about the room. ‘I 
can’t understand things at all, my- 
self, or her, when she’s away. I 
care nothing for her; I hate her !’ 
he broke out with a sudden febrile 
vehemence. ‘She makes me be- 
have like a hound. I should have 
been back in England a month 
ago if it had not been for her. But 
I can’t go. What would be the 
good? She knows all about me, 
and would be on my track by the 
next boat.’ 

* Have you told her of your en- 
gagement ?” 

‘No,’ he answered, with shifty 
eyes ; ‘I dared not.’ 

‘What do you mean by “ dared 
not” ?’ 

He looked at me quickly. 

‘ Wait till you see her, and then 
ask that.’ 

His cowardice respecting the 
woman of whom we spoke had 
put one suspicion into my mind, 
which I did not hesitate to ex- 
press plainly. 

‘Your connection is, at least, 
blameless ?” 

‘ Entirely. 
on my soul!’ 

I had cleared a little ground for 
my operations, and began forth- 
with. 

‘If you were free, if your en- 
gagement with Mary did not exist, 
what would be your feelings to- 
wards Madame Malines ?” 

‘ As they are now.’ 

‘What are they now?’ 

‘Fear of her when she is pre- 
sent ; dislike when she is away.’ 

‘I have one more question to 
ask, Walter; I implore you to 


I swear it, Gordon, 
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answer it truthfully. What are your 
feelings towards Mary?’ 

‘I love her. I never knew how 
much until I met Madame Ma- 
lines.’ 

The early winter evening had 
closed so thickly about us that I 
could not see his face; but judg- 
ing by his voice, which had for a 
moment lost its irresolute charac- 
ter, I believed him. We were 
silent for some little time, and in 
our silence the singing of the river 
came up distinctly from below. A 
clumsy Flamande, one of the ser- 
vants of the hotel, entered and 
clamped about the room, lighting 
the lamps affixed to the walls. 
She went out, and, turning my 
eyes to my companion’s face, I 
saw upon it the intent look of one 
who listens eagerly. I listened 
too. Clear through the rhythmic 
cadence of the swollen stream 
came the beat of horses’ hoofs 
and the softened roll of carriage- 
wheels on dead leaves, and with a 
sudden shock of sound horses and 
wheels struck upon the cobble- 
stones of the Place Publique, and 
fell into silence at the door of 
the Hotel of the Star. I looked 
inquiringly at my companion. 
* Madame Malines ?’ 

* Madame Malines.’ 


Il. 


ALmost as he spoke her name 
the lady entered the room, and 
came towards us. A woman of 
resolute carriage, though short in 
stature and slight in build. Her 
head was perhaps a little dispro- 
portionately large, and the expres- 
sion of the face was decidedly 
rather masculine than feminine. 
The forehead was high and broad, 
the nose large, the lips full, the 
chin firm, the cheeks a little thin, 
but coloured by the ruddy glow of 
health and recent contact with the 
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weather. But her most remark- 
able feature was her eyes. With- 
out being of extraordinary size, 
they were yet large, and of a depth 
and brilliance surpassing those of 
any it has ever been my fortune to 
see set in a human head. 

She came straight towards me, 
without bestowing so much as a 
glance upon Walter, who stood 
awkwardly regarding us, and held 
out to me a tiny gloved hand, 
which I took a little clumsily. 

‘ Good-evening, Mr. Gordon !’ 

*Good-evening, Madame Ma- 
lines !’ 

She laughed a little at my prompt 
reply. 

‘The bore of an introduction 
avoided for once. My guess was 
right—as it generally is. You are 
Walter’s friend. Will you be mine, 
I wonder ?” 

She was silent, looking me in 
the face with her searching glance. 

‘Yes, I think so.’ 

She turned to my companion. 
‘Walter, Mr. Gordon and I have 
business to talk about. We will 
see you at dinner.’ 

He accepted his dismissal with- 
out a word, and went away, 
leaving us together in the dimly 
lighted sa/on. 

‘Mr. Gordon,’ said Madame 
Malines, when we were alone, 
‘whether your appearance here 
will be a circumstance for me to 
remember with pleasure in the 
future, the future must show for 
itself. For the present I am glad 
of it.’ 

‘Thank you, Madame Malines.’ 

She waved her hand a little im- 
patiently. 

‘We have much to talk of, and 
little time to do itin. I am glad 
of your appearance here, because 
you can be of use to me in re- 
solving certain doubts of mine, 
and for no other reason in the 
world.’ 

I waited for her next utterance, 
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having handed her a chair. She 
waved me to another; I drew it 
towards her and seated myself. 

‘Mr. Gordon, if any under- 
standing—no matter of what kind, 
friendly or otherwise—is to be 
established between us, we must 
be frank one with another. You 
are a man of business ?” 

‘I am.’ 

‘Iam a woman of business. I 
have certain questions to ask. 
Will you answer them?’ 

‘If I can do so without any 
breach of confidence— frankly and 
fully.’ 

‘How long have you known 
Walter ?” 

‘ All his life.’ 

‘ Intimately ?’ 

‘ Yes—most intimately.’ 

‘What is your opinion of him ?” 

I stammered something—what, 
I scarcely knew at the time. 

‘Would you like to know my 
opinion of him ?’ 

I answered awkwardly that I 
should be pleased to hear any 
communication with which she 
might honour me. 

‘I despise him!’ she said calmly. 

The speech amazed me, and I 
showed my amazement in my face. 
She laughed a short hard laugh, of 
doubtful meaning, and went on, 

‘ My opinion of men in the ab- 
stract is not high. My opinion of 
such men as it has been my lot 
to know is lower still: If my 
judgment has been warped by 
unfortunate circumstances, that is 
my loss. You shall judge, Mr. 
Gordon, if you will. I will tell 
you the story of my life.’ 

She was silent for a minute, 
looking past me with, distended 
eyes. ' 

‘I was an only child, and I 
never knew my parents. My 
mother died in giving me birth, 
my father followed six months 
after. My only. relative, an uncle, 
was unmarried, and he sent me to 
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the Couvent des Petits Oiseaux at 
Treilles. There I remained until 
I was seventeen years of age, 
poorly fed, poorly clad, and badly 
taught, or, to tell the truth, not 
taught at all; growing up amid 
universal neglect and despite. I 
often wonder now, looking back 
at that dreary time, that I lived 
through it; and oftener still I wish 
that I had not. At seventeen I 
was taken from the convent to be 
married to my late husband, M. 
Malines. I can remember with 
what feelings I received the news 
of my approaching release. I was 
going to exchange a prison for a 
paradise—a loveless existence for 
one sanctified by love. I believed 
men loved their wives then, Mr. 
Gordon; I was only seventeen. 
That was my first disillusion. The 
world remembers my late husband 
with reverence as a scholar and a 
man of genius; his wife remem- 
bers him with loathing, as a cruel 
and niggardly tyrant. By marry- 
ing him I exchanged one prison 
for another; the neglect of many 
for whom I had no feeling for the 
neglect of one whom I strove to 
love and honour, but who repelled 
me with a cold suspicion. At the 
convent I had been despised for 
my poverty; in the world I was 
received with fulsome flattery, the 
meed of my high position and my 
husband’s wealth. I wore jewels 
duchesses envied, drove horses 
which were the admiration of Paris, 
lived on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
and at the Grand Hotels of Nice 
and Baden; and I went to bed in 
the dark to save the expense of a 
candle, and spent the greater part 
of my mean allowance of pocket- 
money in supplementing my meagre 
meals served on solid silver by half 
a dozen flunkeys.’ 

She spoke of these sordid details 
of her married life with perfect 
calm of voice and manner, with 
only the slow-burning fire in her 
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eyes to speak the passionate con- 
tempt she felt. 

‘I had at hand the remedy which 
other women in my then position 
often take. I have been told that 
I have more than the common 
share of beauty often enough to 
believe it; and such love as the 
brainless gandins who throng Pari- 
sian drawing-rooms have to give, 
such love as our novelists write of 
so flowingly, I might have had. I 
might have seen the initials of my 
name filled up with asterisks in 
the Carnet ad’un Mondain in com- 
pany with the names of counts and 
barons in plenty. Will you believe 
me, Mr. Gordon—I find it difficult 
to believe myself sometimes, re- 
membering that time—that I was 
true to my husband in word, and 
deed, and thought ?’ 

‘There was no capacity of vulgar 
crime in the soul which found ex- 
pression in her eyes, and I believed 
her. She went on with her story 
calmly still. 

‘The uncle of whom I have 
spoken was rich. I had been 
taught so weli, by him and others, 
that a creature in my friendless 
condition should be only too thank- 
ful for any help at all, that the 
idea that some part of his riches 
might have been used for the soft- 
ening of my hard lot at the convent 
never crossed my mind. I was 
grateful for the care which had 
found me even so mean an asylum 
from actual hunger and nakedness 
which would, I was taught to be- 
lieve, have been my portion but 
for my uncle. Well, Mr. Gordon, 
I learned by his deathbed confes- 
sion, when the cowardice which he, 
and the priest who attended him, 
called repentance, forced him to 
confess the wrong he had done me, 
that my parents had been rich, and 
that their wealth was mine, and 
that he had robbed me of it. That, 
so far, Mr. Gordon, has been my 
experience of men : my only kins- 
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man, the brother of my dead father, 
robbed me of my childhood; my 
husband robbed me of my youth ; 
and now whenawoman’s life should 
be just beginnjng mine is ended. 

‘We are such fools, we women,’ 
she went on, with a self-scorn very 
terrible to see, ‘ that to the end of 
the chapter, let us be deceived as 
we may, we must love, and hope 
for love. I know your errand here. 
I can guess pretty fairly the means 
you will use to fulfil it. You will 
pay me the doubtful compliment 
of saying that your friend is un- 
worthy of me. You cannot know 
that better than I. It is emblem- 
atic of my whole life that I should 
fix my love upon a creature I de- 
spise. It is more emblematic still 
that the shadow of happiness I 
seek in him should be denied me. 
I have told you I despise him; I 
do; but I love him too. O Mr. 
Gordon, think what that means, 
and have some pity for me.’ 

The emotion with which she 
made this appeal—an emotion 
which touched me deeply—had 
faded from face and voice before 
she spoke again, though the pause 
was but a short one. 

‘ I have already learned to know 
sorrow and disappointment so well, 
and have learned, too, to appre- 
ciate at their true value those illu- 
sions which happier people. have 
but to believe to convert into 
realities, that no sorrow or disap- 
pointment that life may have in 
store for me can hurt me much. 
There can be no question between 
such a one as I and any creature 
who has yet to learn what life 
means. This girl—Walter’s fancée 
—you know her too ?’ 

‘I have known her all her life. 
I am her guardian.’ 

‘ She loves him ?’ 

‘ Dearly.’ 

‘And he?” 

I hesitated in my reply. Madame 
Malines smiled bitterly. 
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‘You are delicate, Mr. Gordon, 
without cause. He does not love 
me. He would marry me, perhaps; 
but not from love. You may speak 
freely.’ 

‘I think,’ I answered, ‘that he 
loves her as well as such a nature 
can love anything. It is an unfor- 
tunate business, Madame Malines. 
I hardly know which to pity most, 
you or her.’ 

‘You are unfavourable to the 
match ?” 

‘Yes; I have done all that was 
possible to prevent it.’ 

‘Don’t look at things too gloom- 
ily, Mr. Gordon,’ said my com- 
panion. ‘A good woman may do 
wonders—a good woman may re- 
form Walter. He will follow any 
leader. Let her lead him in the 
right direction.’ 

Five minutes before, I had been 
vainly seeking for some word of 
comfort for the woman who now 
spoke, comforting me. 

‘Of one thing at least you may 
be sure: you need fear nothing 
from me.’ 

She rose and struck a gong upon 
the chimneypiece, and then hur- 
riedly traced a few words upon 
a sheet of paper. 

‘Tell Adtle to pack everything, 
and forward to that address.’ There 
was not a tremor in the hand which 
extended the paper. ‘Order my 
carriage at once. I shall be ready 
in ten minutes.’ 

She left the room without another 
word. Presently I heard the roll 
of wheels and tramp of hoofs 
again, and the red carriage-lamp 
glared through the mist outside. 
I walked to the door. Madame 
Malines, her face thickly veiled, 
gave me one swift pressure of the 
hand; the carriage lurched and 
rattled away, and as the wheels 
. left the stones and struck upon the 
soundless leaves beyond, a hand 
fell upon my shoulder. I turned, 
and saw Walter beside me. 
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‘Who was that?’ he asked, with 
a nod in the direction of the less- 
ening sound. 

* Madame Malines.’ 


ITI. 


* THE next train for Luxembourg, 
monsieur? To-morrow morning, 
at six o'clock.’ 

The official bustled away, the 
horn sounded, and the train which 
had deposited us upon the platform 
of the little station of Pastalsteamed 
slowly away. 

‘Your luggage, messieurs ?” in-. 
quired a bloused and flat-capped 
porter, bearing upon the arm with 
which he pointed a brass plate, on 
which was inscribed ‘ Hotel de 
l Etoile.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘The messieurs go to the hotel?’ 

‘I am not sure,’ I answered. 
‘Walter, one moment. We will 
be back directly, Mary.’ 

I led Walter aside, and as I 
looked at him I saw that the 
trouble in my face was reflected 
in his own. 

‘Is there any other hotel in the 
place ?’ 

‘No.’ 

His face was white, and he pulled 
at his moustache with an uneasy 
hand. 

‘Then there is no choice,’ I 
said. ‘We must go to the Etoile.’ 

‘You may go,’ he answered—‘ 7 
won’t. I’d rather spend the night 
in the fields.’ 

I was angry at his cowardice, 
and showed it. 

‘It is five years since we were 
here—since we met Madame Ma- 
lines. Of all unlikely things in 
the world, it is the least likely that 
she will be here. And even if she 
is, we may avoid her. You surely 
have no fear of yourself at this 
time of day. Beaman. We must 
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find a shelter for Mary, and you 
must go with us.’ 

He yielded to my arguments, 
and we mounted the ramshackle 
carriage, the very same as had 
borne me, that day five years ago, 
to my first and last interview with 
Madame Malines. Changes had 
come about since then. Walter 
and Mary were married, and hap- 
pier together than I had ever dared 
to hope. We were on our fourth 
yearly excursion to the Continent 
in each other’s company, and had 
discovered, when too late, that the 
Only route from Brussels to Lux- 
embourg lay through Pastal. Wal- 
ter had been so discomfited by 
the discovery that he had aroused 
Mary’s anxiety, and explanation 
was impossible, as we had long 
since made a compact never to 
mention the name of Madame 
Malines in her presence. We pro- 
ceeded in almost unbroken silence 
to the hotel. As we entered the 
salon I could not help glancing 
hurriedly at the place where the 
remarkable woman who had dwelt 
so much in my thoughts had last 
stood in my presence. The room 
was empty, save for the hotel ser- 
vant, who came forward to wel- 
come us. 

It was close upon the hour of din- 
ner; and after a short retirement to 
our separate chambers toclear away 
the stains of travel, we returned to 
the sa/on, to find that meal in pro- 
gress. The guests were of the or- 
dinary type of the Aaditués of Bel- 
. gian summer resorts—respectable 
native tradesmen from Mechlin 
and Brussels and Namur, with 
their wives and children, with a 
sprinkling of Germans, French, and 
English, whose warring tongues 
created a veritable Babel. At the 
conclusion of dinner the majority 
of the guests betook themselves to 
a neighbouring room, to listen to 
the strains of a piano presided at 
by a young Englishwoman, and to 
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lounge and chat and flirt, after 
the immemorial custom of miscel- 
laneous assortments of humanity 
in general. The hotel garden, 
seen through the glass doors of 
the salle-d-manger, which opened 
on to it, looked peculiarly cool and 
refreshing after the sultry heat of 
the day; and, ordering a cup 
of coffee and a cigar, I went thi- 
ther and took my seat at a little 
iron topped table, hidden behind 
a bosquet of rhododendron and 
myrtle. 

The moon, low down in the 
violet of the evening sky, was at 
the full, the air was still as death, 
and an occasional muffled note 
from the little wood which clothed 
the swelling rise of the hill, whose 
thick growing clumps of leafage 
were gilded by the evening beam, 
was all that broke the brooding 
silence of the summer night. The 
fireflies wheeled and dashed and 
darted in the myrtle leaves about 
me; and, overhead, the stars shone 
out with deepening lustre in the 
infinite depths of the firmament. 
It was a time and place for peace- 
ful dreams, and my thoughts were 
happy. But suddenly, half-dozing 
in my deep content, my ear caught 
a rustle of the boughs near at hand, 
and, as I turned, a form glided 
into the moonlight before me, and 
a voice fell on my ear. 

‘Bon soir, Mr. Gordon.’ 

I sprang to my feet, half-doubt- 
ing my waking state. The voice 
laughed. 

‘You have forgotten me, then, 
and your memory is no better than 
other people’s ?” 

‘Madame Malines ?” 

‘The same. Are you glad or 
sorry to meet me, Mr. Gordon ?’ 

I did not answer the query in 
my trouble, and she laughed again. 

Troubled as I was by her sudden 
apparition, I thought I detected 
something in her laugh which was 
not all bitterness or self-mockery, 
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though it was principally prompted 
by those sorrowful emotions. I was 
about to appeal to her, when she 
spoke again. 

‘You need have no fear of me, 
Mr. Gordon. I will not harm the 
pretty pair; I saw them with you 
when you came, and avoided you 
till I found this chance of speaking 
to you alone.’ 

She took a seat beside me, and 
went on calmly, 

‘They are happy, and my own 
sorrows have taught me at least 
this much—that happiness is so 
rare a thing, and lasts so short a 
time, that it should be left to live 
out its own brief life. Trouble will 
come to them, as to all, soon 
enough. You need not think that 
any act of mine will hasten it. 
They are happy, I hope?’ 

‘They are happier,’ I answered, 
‘than, in the old days, I ever dared 
to hope.’ 

‘When do you go?’ she asked 
suddenly, after a minute’s silence. 

‘By the first train to-morrow 
morning,’ I answered. 

‘So soon? Then, will you pro- 
mise me one thing, Mr. Gordon ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘I have something to show you. 
Will you come to my sitting-room, 
and see it? No, not now,’ she 
said, as I half rose—‘ to-morrow 
morning, before you start? Do 
not think it will be too early; I 
shall be waiting for you. You pro- 
mise? Very many thanks.’ 

I promised, wondering what this 
might mean; and she went away, 
as quietly as she had come, after 
giving me the number of her room. 
Her hand, as it touched mine at 
parting, was like ice. 

When I went within, my face 
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betrayed that something unex- 
pected had happened, I suppose, 
for both Walter and Mary question- 
ed me as to my disturbed appear- 
ance. I put them off with some 
commonplace reply, and soon re- 
tired to bed, but not to sleep, 
passing the night in thinking of the 
strange hazard which had again 
thrown me in the path of this 
strange woman. 

Early in the morning I rose and 
performed my toilet, looking for- 
ward to the coming interview with 
feelings of doubt and wonder. 
What could it be that she had to 
show me? I asked myself again 
and again. At last, weary of ask- 
ing and finding no answer, I left 
my room, and passed along the 
corridor leading to the chamber 
in which my rendezvous was ap- 
pointed. 

The door stood half open. I 
knocked lightly, and received no 
answer, though I repeated the sum- 
mons some three or four times, 
I entered, and looked about me. 
Through the half-closed shutters 
fell one broad band of golden light 
upon the floor. The place was 
empty. There was a faint sickly 
perfume in the air, which assuredly 
was not born of any of the flowers 
whose petals trembled in the morn- 
ing light. Stay, what was that? 
It lay back, shrouded in shadow, 
on a sofa in the farthest corner of 
the room. Scarce daring to recog- 
nise the fear which filled my heart, 
I advanced towards it. A mass of 
waving black hair lay on the pil- 
low, and streamed about the white 
face, whose moveless eyes stared 
through the tangled locks. I drew 
the frail covering aside, and saw— 
Madame Malines. 








APRIL SHOWERS BRING FORTH MAY FLOWERS. 


—_~<.——_ 


Couns are racing o’er the sky, 
Snowy islands in the blue ; 
Busy showers hurry by, 
Sunny smiles their frowns subdue. 
Nellie, armed with parapluie, 
Starts upon a primrose raid : 
Granny’s vases filled must be, 
They have been too long delayed. 


Soon she gains the wooded hill, 
Strewn with flakes of springtide gold ; 
She can gather at her will 
All her tiny hands can hold. 
Strange that Fred should pass that way, 
Coming homeward from the farm ; 
He can not do less than stay, : 
Just to help her—where’s the harm ? 





Goodness gracious ! here’s the rain, 
And no friendly ‘ gamp’ has he. 
Hers must, therefore, shield the twain, 
Standing close as close may be. 

But the wind’s fierce gusty might 
Well-nigh tears it from her grasp ; 
As he helps to hold it tight, 
Round the stick their fingers clasp. 


Hers are quickly pris’ners made ; 
Nay, ’tis little good to start ; 
She cannot his grasp evade : 
With her hand he steals her heart. 
First a blush, and then a sigh, 
Then an answer, whispered low, 
Winning such a sweet reply 
As alone can love bestow. 


Long they linger talking there ; 
Rain and wind they both forget, 
Till they wake to find it fair 
With a feeling of regret. 
Homeward then they slowly walk— 
Neither in a hurry seems ; 
They are lost in lovers’ talk, 
Busy with their future schemes. 


When, at last, the house they gain, 
Granny’s puzzled with the pair ; 
Something’s happened, it is plain, 
They’ve so odd and shy an air ; 
And they’ve brought no single flow’r ! 
Nellie lost them on the way, 
Finding in that April show’r 
Promise of a lifelong May. SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 








UNDER A BAN. 


By MRS. LODGE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘LADY OTTOLINE,’ ETC. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Mr. HarDCASH was a merchant 
of some repute in the City, and a 
most amiable man in his own home. 
When young, before wealth rolled 
in on him like a flood, he married 
the daughter of a’ poor country 
curate, a meek unassuming little 
woman of unaffected piety, who 
died before she reached her thirti- 
eth year, leaving a son and daugh- 
ter behind her, who were just old 
enough to remember her affection- 
ate care and pure precepts, and to 
hold her memory in loving rever- 
ence. 


The second wife of Mr. Hard- 
cash was a woman of a totally dif- 
ferent stamp. She was proud, 
ambitious, and not above stooping 
to a little intrigue to gain an entrée 


into aristocratic circles. In Irene 
she saw a means to an end, and 
therefore treated her with unusual 
consideration. 

It was on this account, no doubt, 
that Irene found her position as 
governess in the family by no 
means an irksome one. Una 
Hardcash was about Irene’s own 
age, and treated her, from her first 
entrance into the house, as a friend. 
She inherited her mother’s meek 
retiring spirit, and therefore found 
more pleasure in the subdued re- 
fined governess’s society than in 
that of her proud fashionable step- 
mother. 

At first Irene found her pupils 
inclined to be rather rebellious 
under proper restraint; but her 
firm gentle manner, added to her 


youth and beauty, soon won their 
obedience. Children, as a rule, 
worship the beautiful and reverence 
the good; and Rose and May, the 
names of Irene’s pupils, were not 
long in finding out that their new 
governess was as good as she was 
beautiful. 

Indeed, all things considered, 
Irene had no cause to regret her 
engagement. She saw very little 
of any member of the family, ex- 
cept Una and her pupils, seldom 
meeting Mrs. Hardcash more than 
once a day—at the one-o'clock 
dinner-hour, when she took lun- 
cheon with her children and the 
governess. The house was large 
and well-appointed in every re- 
spect, the third floor being devoted 
entirely to Miss Elvaston and her 
two pupils. Thus her first few 
months passed swiftly and quietly 
by, without any break in the amic- 
able relationship between her and 
her employers. 

Mrs, Hardcash had received an 
invitation to Lady Goldenburg’s 
garden-parties, not, however, with 
unalloyed pleasure, seeing that her 
children’s governess had received 
invitations also; but then, as she 
had the good sense to decline go- 
ing, and was also good-natured 
enough to obtain an invitation for 
Una in her stead, the lady did not 
think fit to comment on it openly ; 
but she often remarked to her step- 
daughter, that she thought Lady 
Goldenburg ought to remember 
that one did not care to meet her 
governess in society on an equal 
footing. 
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The governess, however, was a 
stepping-stone, as she well knew, 
to the great lady’s favour; so she 
continued her amiability towards 
her whenever they chanced to meet, 
which, as we have said, seldom 
happened more than once during 
the day ; and as she did not inter- 
fere much with Una’s manner of 
occupying her time, it is possible 
she had little idea of how much of 
that time was spent in the society 
of her sisters and their governess. 

Yet, although she quite looked 
down on the instructress of her chil- 
dren, she did not scrupleto enlist her 
interest in obtaining the honour of 
Sir John and Lady Goldenburg’s 
company to dinner. To have sent 
an invitation to the great folks, 
and have it declined, would have 
been to receive the cut direct; so 
a little manceuvring was required 
to ascertain their willingness to ac- 
cept the invitation before it was 
forwarded. 


Only a select few were invited 
to meet the great millionaire and 
his wife, Mrs. Hardcash not con- 
sidering many of her acquaintances 
worthy the honour of meeting such 


grand people. She well knew the 
importance she would acquire 
amongst her friends, by entertain- 
ing at dinner such noted people as 
the Goldenburgs. To be on visit- 
ing terms with them would render 
her the envy of half her acquaint- 
ances. 

Mr. Hardcash also was duly 
sensible of the honour of entertain- 
ing the richest man on ’Change. 
His wife rose greatly in his estima- 
tion when he found she had man- 
aged to bring about so desirable 
an event ; and to do his expected 
guests honour, the worthy merchant 
launched out into such a lavish- 
ness of expenditure, that his neigh- 
bours began to imagine he was 
about to entertain some royal per- 
sonage at the very least. 

And, indeed, both Mr. Hard- 
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cash and his wife exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, lest any hitch 
should occur to mar the princely 
entertainment. 

‘ Everything,’ to use Mrs. Hard- 
cash’s own words, ‘ went off beauti- 
fully, quite making Mrs. Upton 
open her eyes with envy.’ 

It was, in truth, an exquisite 
banquet, over which an epicure 
might have lingered with spark- 
ling eyes. The great millionaire 
himsek did not object to sit down 
to a recherché repast, accompanied 
with wines of the rarest vintage ; 
and under the influence of cuisine 
and tawny old port Sir John’s heart 
expanded considerably towards his. 
host, until he began to regret thathe 
had not made the acquaintance of 
the worthy Hardcash sooner. In- 
deed, after the ladies retired the two 
gentlemen became quite friendly, 
and soon began to hobnob over the 
excellent wine in the most frater- 
nising way possible. 

Their wives, however, it must 
be confessed, did not get on quite 
so agreeably with each other. 
Mrs. Hardcash felt not a little an- 
noyed when she found Lady 
Goldenburg making so much of 
the governess before her guests. 

On the other hand, Lady Gold- 
enburg had not the slightest inten- 
tion of making a bosom friend of 
her entertainer. She had accept- 
ed an invitation to dine with the 
Hardcashes solely on Irene’s ac- 
count. When she entered the 
drawing-room, and found her sit- 
ing in a corner in attendance on 
her two pupils, her heart smote her 
as though she had neglected her 
duty towards the orphan of her old 
friends. 

‘My dear child,’ she cried, go- 
ing up to her and kissing her affec- 
tionately, ‘I have not seen you for 
an age; come and sit by me for a 
while ! 

Mrs. Hardcash bit her lip with 
vexation; and after a few mo- 
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ments she crossed the room, say- 
ing, ‘ We should like a little music, 
Miss Elvaston, if you please.’ 

Irene rose at once, and went to 
the piano. Itis not for a gover- 
ness to make pretty little excuses 
about having a cold, or some other 
coquettish little device for eliciting 
some gentle pressure, or it may be 
a well-turned compliment. 

‘Please be good enough to sing 
an Italian air!’ called out Mrs. 
Hardcash loftily, from the other 
end of the room. ‘I have just 
been telling Mrs. Upton how well 
you render the most difficult opera 
music.’ 

Irene felt a choking sensation in 
her throat; it was the first time 
she had been commanded to sing 
before any one. Whilst she re- 


mained with her pupils in the 
schoolroom she failed to realise 
her altered position in the social 
scale—nay, she even prided her- 
self on the fortitude with which 
she bore reverse of fortune ; but 


when she found herself treated be- 
fore others as an inferior, the blue 
blood of the old Elvastons turned 
to ice in her veins. 

Twice she essayed to produce a 
note, but only a husky sound es- 
caped her parched lips. Even her 
fingers appeared to have lost their 
cunning skill on the instrument 
before her, and could call forth 
nothing better than an uncertain 
sound. How it would have ended 
she could not even guess, had not 
Una come to the rescue. 

‘If you can play the accompani- 
ment, I will sing something,’ she 
cried pleasantly; then added in a 
whisper, as she bent over the music, 
‘do not mind, dear, and don’t be 
frightened if I break down; they 
will take care to talk as soon as I 
begin to sing, so we will go straight 
on, mistakes or no mistakes—it 
doesn’t matter in the least.’ 

‘How good you are to me al- 
ways !’ whispered Irene gratefully. 


This little act of kindness restored 
her to herself; she felt less iso- 
lated with gentle Una near her, 
who began to sing a bravura in a 
rather weak voice, yet not without 
some effect, on account of the cor- 
rectness of her rendering. 

‘Now,’ she cried playfully, ‘I 
have done my best; if you don’t 


‘ do yours, they will begin to ima- 


gine you are jealous of me !’ 

Irene had fully conquered her 
emotion by this time, and in a few 
moments her clear contralto voice 
rang out like a chime of bells, ar- 
resting even Mr. Hardcash’s dull 
ear, as he sat over the dinner-table 
hobnobbing with his new-made 
friend. ‘Dearme”’ he ejaculated, 
‘some one is singing very nicely in 
the drawing-room. Are you fond 
of music, Sir John?’ 

‘Well, yes; but then one sel- 
dom hears anything worth listening 
to, you know. But that voice is 
by no means new to me—it’s worth 
a fortune to the possessor,’ replied 
Sir John absently. 

‘You are right! But, strange 
to tell, I do not remember hear- 
ing that voice before,’ said Mr. 
Hardcash, listening intently. ‘I 
have heard the never-ending fal-a- 
las of all the ladies who dined 
with us to-day, until I am sick of 
them. But pray excuse me, it 
must of course be Lady Golden- 
burg ?” 

Sir John smiled. ‘ You are-mis- 
taken ; the nightingale has been a 
dweller beneath your roof for some 
time past.’ 

‘You astonish me! cried Mr. 
Hardcash, who had a dim recol- 
lection of hearing that it was 
through Lady Goldenburg’s recom- 
mendation the present governess 
had been engaged. Yet whether 
the governess were old, or young, 
or middle-aged, he had not the 
least idea. She had been some 
four months an inmate of his 
house, and yet he had never set 
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eyes on her up to the present mo- 
ment. He left the entire manage- 
ment of the household in his wife’s 
hands, and never troubled himself 
about what he called the women- 
folk who were engaged in the estab- 
lishment. So it was with no little 
astonishment that he first heard 
the sound of Irene’s voice, and 
hastened to say that Mrs. Hard- 
cash ought to feel under a deep 
obligation to Lady Goldenburg for 
recommending her such an estim- 
able young lady to instruct the 
children ; and ended by proposing 
that they should join the ladies 
and enjoy the music. 

Young Hardcash jumped up 
with alacrity to open the door. 
Like his father, he had never 
heard the sound of the governess’s 
voice until that hour, and it acted 
on his youthful spirits like a witch- 
ing spell. 

When the gentlemen entered 
the drawing-room Una and Irene 
were singing a duet, so that Wil- 
liam Hardcash, who was rather 
diffident, found his sister’s pre- 
since a good excuse for going up 
to the piano, where a vision of 
loveliness met his eyes that set his 
heart beating wildly. Could that 
peerless queen of beauty and song 
be really a governess in the 
family ? 

The rest of the party soon 
gathered round the piano, and for 
the remainder of the evening Irene 
found herself the centre of attrac- 
tion ; Mrs. Hardeash even becom- 
ing gracious when she found Mrs. 
Upton’s envy excited by the supe- 
riority of her friend’s governess 
over her own, to whom she boasted 
she gave a salary of three figures 
ayear. ‘And she is not worth 
three ciphers in comparison to the 
young lady I have been fortunate 
enough to engage for my girls,’ 
laughed Mrs. MHardcash, well 
pleased at her own wit. 

No sublunary bliss, however, is 
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without alloy; as Mrs. Hardcash 
found, when she sat down in no 
very amiable mood to calculate 
theresults of her expensive dinner- 
party. 

Even her husband’s eulogium on 
that ‘capital fellow, Sir John,’ 
grated on her irritated nerves. She 
had not schemed to get the Gold- 
enburgs to dine at their house for 
Mr. Hardcash’s especial delecta- 
tion; and the very fact of his 
havinz got on so well with the 
great man mortified her to think 
that she had failed togain the least 
headway with my lady. 

Lady Goldenburg had encased 
herself, the whole of that evening, 
in a panoply of cold, though cour- 
teous, politeness ; and within that 
icy enclosure Mrs. Hardcash had 
failed to penetrate. 

The governess would certainly 
give herself airs after all the atten- 
tion she had received in the draw- 
ing-room, she reflected also, with 
some bitterness. Well, she would 
take care to snub her if she dared 
show any airs in her presence, even 
if she offended Lady Goldenburg 
bydoing so. Yes, she could easily 
show a governess her proper place. 
And with this laudable intention, 
she began, the very next day at 
luncheon, to find fault with the slow 
progress the children were making 
in their studies, and begged that 
Miss Elvaston would pay a little 
more attention to her duties in 
future. 

Irene was too much astonished 
to reply; and shortly afterwards 
Mrs. Hardcash rose from table and 
left the room. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


GrorGE E.vaston had managed 
to struggle on, and keep his posi- 
tion in society; although it had 
been a work of no little difficulty to 
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do this since that day when he 
learnt he was a penniless man, 
instead of the rightful heir to large 
estates and an ancient honourable 
name. 

Soon after his father’s death he 
came into a legacy of five thou- 
sand pounds, bequeathed to him 
by his mother’s maiden aunt. With 
this money he paid off the most 
pressing of his small debts, and 
embarked the remainder in a high- 
class daily paper. 

He was a clever writer, and a 
man of no inferior genius or learn- 
ing, but then he was by no means 
a good financier. Indeed, he con- 
sidered it quite beneath him to look 
after the pence ; consequently the 
pounds melted away like snow in 
the sunshine. 

To conduct a journal with profit 
requires the use of economy, as 
well as the gift of genius. And 
as George Elvaston lacked the 
principle of economy in a marked 
degree, it was not very long—to 
use his own phrase—before money 
began to be worth rather more than 
twenty shillings in the pound. But 
then he only considered this a tem- 
porary state of affairs. 

He had done a few speculative 
things, which had not quite an- 
swered his expectations with regard 
to profit. However, one must pay 
for learning, especially for learn- 
ing how to conduct a journal with 
profit. 

Besides, he argued, it took a 
long time to establish a daily paper 
in high estimation with the public ; 
but when once that was done— 
why, it was like the turn of the 
tide, it soon led on to fortune. 

Meantime, a thousand or so was 


sadly wanted, or he might find him-, 


self, for the want of ready money, 
high and dry on the sands before 
the tide turned in his favour. 

It was at this juncture that Irene 
arrived in London; and having 
fifteen hundred pounds, which 
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comprised the whole of her slender 
fortune, she naturally consulted 
her brother as to the best way of 
investing it with profit. And with 
perfect good faith, George, not 
having the least doubt of the ulti- 
mate success of his enterprise, 
offered to invest her money, or 
rather to borrow it, at six per cent, 
for the purpose of establishing his 
paper on a sound footing, thereby 
laying the foundation of a for- 
tune. 

Somehow, however, it appeared 
as though Fate had a spite against 
poor George Elvaston, and stood 
ready to thwart his undertaking. 
No sooner did he begin to breathe 
again, with ready money at his 
command, than a luckless contri- 
butor involved him in a suit for 
libel. 

And this libel case was all the 
more vexatious in that the party 
libelled was totally unknown to the 
unfortunate editor himself: in 
short, was a person so little known 
to the world, that the fact of his 
being libelled in any paper would 
not increase the sale by a single 
copy: 

George Elvaston knew well the 
cost attending a case of this sort, 
and would gladly have given some 
compensation to the aggrieved 
party, to settle the matter out of 
court. But the man was a dread- 
ful braggart, and declined the offer 
in a most blustering fashion: he 
meant to defend, and not to sell, 
his honourable name! Indeed, 
he was only too glad of this chance 
of getting his name before the 
public. 

The law in such cases—as al- 
most every one is aware—isfright- 
fully expensive, and unjust to- 
wards the defendant; as although 
he may only be cast in a few 
pounds damages, yet the cost is 
ruinous all the same. 

Such a contingency as this had 
not been foreseen, or even con- 
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templated, by George Elvaston, 
when he borrowed, or, as he 
termed it, invested his sister’s 
small fortune in that unlucky 
journal. However, this money 
had been sunk along with his 
own in the enterprise, and it 
must be carried on somehow, 
although the wind, like the tide, 
was against him, and it would 
require a long pull and a strong 
pull to keep him from becoming 
engulfed in the eddy water. 

In this dilemma George unfor- 
tunately alighted on a money- 
lender, who obligingly offered him 
any amount at the low rate of ten 
per cent. 

Now people commonly speak of 
‘ drowning men catching at straws.’ 
But here was a stout plank, which, 
if not capable of conveying George 
safe to shore, would at least en- 
able him to float awhile, and look 
about him until things took a turn 
for the better. 

The money-lender’s liberal offer, 
however, was not without its 
drawbacks. ‘This astute man of 
capital required personal security 
over and abovea ‘lien’ on George 
Elvaston’s possessions. 

Very few with anything to lose 
would like to become surety in a 
money-lending affair, even if 
George stooped to ask the favour. 
And besides the affair might be 
talked about, if he did get a friend 
to accommodate him so far; and 
that would ruin his credit com- 
pletely. 

He expected the case to come 
on immediately after the Long 
Vacation, and therefore it behoved 
him to be prepared with funds ; 
so after casting about in his mind 
some time, it suddenly occurred 
to him that his sister could help 
him in this difficulty ; and in pur- 
suance of this thought, he des- 
patched a note, begging her to 
call at his chambers in the Temple 
on an early day, as he wished to 
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consult her on important business 
matters. 

Irene was at that time spending 
her autumn holidays with Lady 
Goldenburg, at her country seat 
near Richmond; and _ therefore 
was obliged to communicate the 
contents of the note to her, to 
account for the reason of her in- 
tended visit to London. 

‘You cannot possibly go to 
Town alone! said her ladyship, 
quite shocked at the idea of a 
young and beautiful girl walking 
through the City streets unpro- 
tected by a companion of some 
sort. And, spite of Irene’s assur- 
ance that she had become quite 
accustomed to going about alone, 
and taking care of herself, Lady 
Goldenburg ordered her own car- 
riage out to take her to London 
and back, and also sent her maid 
to attend her. 

Irene found her brother await- 
ing her at the entrance to the 
Temple east of Temple Bar. 

‘I will not trouble you to alight 
here,’ said he, taking a seat by her 
side, and giving the coachman 
orders to drive to Lincoln’s Inn, 

‘Pray tell me why you wished 
to see me so urgently?’ began 
Irene, when the _ high-mettled 
steeds dashed off towards Chan- 
cery-lane, with the Temple gate- 
keeper looking after them in high 
admiration. 

‘H’m! well, my dear sister,’ be- 
gan George hesitatingly, ‘we will 
talk the matter over directly when 
we get to Lincoln’s Inn; and then 
he bit his lip and looked per- 
plexed. It certainly did strike 
him at that moment that it was 
not quite the proper thing to do, 
to drag his high-bred looking 
sister into a money-lending tran- 
saction. But before he had time 
to consider what course he could 
adopt without her assistance, the 
carriage stopped, and he found 
himself alone with her, when she 
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repeated her question with more 
earnestness than before. 

‘Well, I want you to assist me 
in a little matter that will not 
give you much trouble, I hope; 
in short, I want you to go security 
for me—only a matter of form, 
you know. But then I don’t care 
to ask anybody else to do it,’ he 
answered hurriedly, and looking 
up at the stunted elms in the en- 
closure as he spoke, to avoid her 
eyes looking into his, and reading 
there how contemptible he felt in 
his own estimation at that in- 
stant. 

‘Security ! echoed Irene, look- 
ing puzzled; ‘I do not quite 
understand what you mean.’ 

Thus driven to the point, he was 
obliged to tell her the whole cir- 
cumstance of the case. He had 
spoken to the gentleman who was 
about to advance the loan, he 
went on to say, and he wished 
for an interview; so he, George, 
hoped she would oblige him so far 
at least. 

Irene hesitated, telling him 
frankly that she did not like to 
be mixed up with any borrowing 
transaction. What if he failed to 
pay the money back within the 
stipulated time? 

‘O, there is no fear of my doing 
that ’ he replied, with an air of 
confidence ; ‘ this is only a prelimi- 
nary step I am asking you to take 
to-day; I may not require the 
money at all. You have heard, 
no doubt, that I am in for a libel 
case, andunder such circumstances 
one has to be prepared for the 
worst. Anyhow, it will be the ruin 
of me if I atn cast in heavy dam- 
ages, unless I can put my hand on 
a good round sum at once. But 
here we are at Graby’s office: it 
won't do you any harm to come 
in with me; you may rest satisfied 
that I will not commit you in any 
way. And before she was able to 
answer him, or make an excuse, 
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Irene found that they had entered 
the money-lender’s office. 

Mr. Graby must have been ex- 
pecting some one of importance, 
to judge by his get up. He was 
attired in a suit far more costly 
than becoming, especially witn re- 
gard to rings, watch-chains, waist- 
coat, and necktie, in which latter 
a diamond pin of dazzling size 
glittered, somewhat like the eye of 
a basilisk, peeping forth from the 
money-lender’s breast. 

‘Take a seat, sir—pray take a 
seat, my dear young lady! cried 
Graby, the moment they entered, 
waving a not over-clean hand, on 
which another costly jewel flashed, 
towards two begrimed morocco- 
leather seated chairs. 

Irene seated herself almost me- 
chanically; a glance round the 
money-lender's den filled her with 
amazement. 

Never till then had her eye 
rested on such a heterogeneous 
collection; a perfect chaos of 
articles lay strewed around the 
floor in all directions, comprising 
things of all ages, from thirteenth- 
century productions of art to the 
newest bauble of yesterday. Pic- 
tures of every school—some by 
old masters, others by artists of 
rising fame, and some by no mas- 
ters in the art at all—covered the 
walls and lay piled together on 
every side. 

Costly cabinets, that had once 
graced kings’ palaces, were stowed 
away in dark corners filled with 
bric-a brac enough to set up a Jew 
in an ‘old curiosity shop’ on the 
instant; whilst rare old china and 
bronzes lay heaped about like 
toys thrown aside by a child and 
forgotten. In one corner lay a 
pile of Indian shawls; and in 
another, silver-plate might be seen, 
heaped up as carelessly as stones 
by the wayside waiting for the 
stone-breaker’s hammer. 

Clocks, of every style of work- 
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manship, were ranged side by side 
on a dusty shelf near the ceiling. 


Books lay scattered in heaps on- 


the floor, mixed up in a confused 
sort of mass with music and 
musical instruments. ‘There stood 
a grand piano, and beside it a 
harp that a musician would have 
loved to awaken with a touch; 
and near it also lay another harp 
with broken strings, which no hand 
could ever awaken into melody 
again. 

Then there were old weapons 
adorning the smoke-begrimed 
mantelshelf, from the long sword 
of the Plantagenets to the dagger 
of the Barbary corsair; whilst 
here and there stood inlaid tableés, 
fit for the boudoir of a princess, 
piled up with jewels both of 
ancient and more modern date. 

In strange contrast with all this 
costly litter were the greasy worn 
chairs, the mean office-tables, and 
the napless Turkey carpet, trodden 
in holes in some places by the 
heavy feet of hapless impecunious 
men. 

But in stranger contrast still 
was a common glass vase filled 
with freshly gathered flowers, 
standing close by the money- 
lenders elbow. And on _ those 
beautiful flowers, so fair and fresh, 
Irene’s dazed eyes rested with 
sensible relief, after surveying the 
accumulation of untold value 
around her, jumbled as it was 
together, reminding one of a 
marine-dealer’s store rather than 
gathered treasures from all parts 
of the known world. 

*You love flowers, miss,’ re- 
marked Graby, in a tone that 
implied flowers to him were of 
much more count than money or 
money-making. He had _ been 
watching her with ill-concealed 
admiration since she had entered 
the office. 

Irene looked at him when he 
addressed himself to her, and was 
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much struck with his smile. It 
was so like Lawyer Clayton’s ; but 
there all resemblance between the 
two ended. The money-lender 
was a man of peculiarly grimy 
aspect, having a face like ‘ the 
Ethiop’s skin,’ which no water 
could render white or wholesome- 
looking. 

‘These poor flowers are scarcely 
worth your notice,’ he went on after 
a pause, lifting his eyes to the ceil- 
ing with a sort of sanctimonious 
look, ‘ but then I worship flowers ! 
I brought these with me from my 
conservatory this morning, pu!- 
posely to refresh my heart when it 
is wearied out with the din of busi- 
ness. Yes, flowers cheer me, my 
dear young lady; I love the coun- 
try, too, where I can look “ from 
Nature up to Nature’s God.”’ And 
having delivered himself of this bit 
of sentiment, he leant back in his 
chair, twirling his thumbs and scan- 
ning Irene’s features meanwhile 
under his half-closed eyelids, to 
ascertain what effect he had pro- 
duced on her mind by this neat 
little speech. 

*But here in your office, I sup- 
pose, you look from the world to 
the world’s god,’ said George El- 
vaston, with impatience. ‘I do 
not think flowers have much to do 
with our business in hand.’ 

Mr. Graby opened his eyes, 
somewhat after the manner of a 
sleepy cat caught watching a 
mouse. 

‘ My dear sir, there is no hurry,’ 
he said, pursing his lips ; ‘I never 
do things in a hurry. However, 
I will now explain to this young 
lady the matter in hand, with the 
whole of its collateral bearings as 
regards herself and—’ 

* Thank you, it is quite unneces- 
sary,’ said Irene, rising in the midst 
of his speech: ‘my brother informed 
me what was required of me before 
we came here; and I wish to say 
that I concluded not to become 
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his security for a loan at your 
hands.’ 

‘But, my dear young lady, wait 
a bit. I consider the thing as 
good as done,’ he began. 

Irene, however, did not wait to 
hear him finish the sentence; she 
was already in the street. 

‘Ah! the young lady is gone ; so 
she declines, does she? Well, 
never mind, old boy; come and 
dine with me this evening ; we can 
talk matters over better when we 
have a good bottle of wine before 
us,’ said Graby, grasping George 
Elvaston’s hand to detain him a 
moment, as he was hastening after 
his sister. 

Scarcely, however, had the door 
closed behind his visitors than he 
struck the handbell sharply ; and 
instantly a panel in the wall slid 
back, apparently without hands, 
directly opposite the seat lately 
occupied by Irene. 

‘You saw that young lady?’ re- 
marked the money-lender, without 
turning his head to look at the 
person he addressed ; ‘ well, follow 
her, and find out her destination.’ 

‘ Allright, sir,’ said a husky voice, 
and click went the panel. The 
spy was evidently a man who did 
not require diffuse instructions to 
act on. 

Ten minutes had scarcely elapsed 
before the panel again slid back, 
and this time a pair of ferret-like 
eyes peered forth, waiting to be 
questioned. 

‘Well,’ said Graby sharply, ‘you 
have not been long on your errand.’ 

‘I hadn’t far to go, sir; the lady 
got into a carriage close to Lin- 
coln’s Inn, when the horses set off 
at such a pace that I saw at once 
the game was up! A cab after 
that carriage would be like send- 
ing a blackbeetle to catch a 
butterfly ? 

‘And that was all you found 
-” ? Had the carriage any crest on 
it?” 
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* How well you comprehend my 
unbounded talents for observation, 
sir! Yes, there wasa crest, though 
I fancy it is rather a new one at 
the Heralds’ Office; still, your hum- 
ble servant knew it at a glance— 
it belongs to a knight of the golden 
fleece, by name Sir John Golden- 
burg.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Graby, ‘ that will do. 
You are a sharp knave, and would 
be worth something if you were 
not such an idle vagabond !’ 

‘True, sir. I was but just think- 
ing that my talents ought to bring 
me something better than bread- 
and-cheese and small-beer. I 
should make an invaluable detec- 
tive.’ 

‘Possibly ; and if I remember 
rightly, they would be delighted to 
hear of you at Scotland-yard,’ re- 
plied Graby, rubbing his hands 
slowly together. ‘Shall I drop a 
line to signify your wish for out- 
door employment? You object 
to confinement, I think—eh, Ma- 
riot ?” 

Mariot’s eyes glared with a red 
light, and his sharp white teeth 
gleamed like a shark’s between his 
parted lips, as he clenched his bony 
fingers, and muttered under his 
breath, 

‘Ah, you use that goad pretty 
often to drive your starving beast. 
Well, there’s no place like an empty 
stomach for the devil to play pranks 
in, and some day I may wipe out 
old scores in a way you won’t like, 
my master ! 

‘Eh? what's that I hear you 
muttering about, you vagabond !’ 
cried Graby, turning sharply round ; 
but he only encountered the panel- 
led portrait staring at him in its 
usual place. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘On ty think, my dear!’ cried 
Mrs. Tribulum, entering the draw- 
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ing-room quite in a flutter. ‘Only 
think, my dear! your husband’s rich 
friend is coming home to dinner 
with him! Does he expect a man 
of that importance to dine off cold 
mutton ?” 

‘O dear, no, mamma!’ replied 
Mrs. Elvaston, starting up from 
her reclining attitude on the sofa. 
‘ You must get them something very 
nice indeed for their repast—you 
know the banker is quite an epi- 
cure.’ 

‘Ah, well, only for an idea I 
have in my head, they would find 
nothing better than cold beef and 
pickles set before them! Does 
Mr. Elvaston think I keep an hotel, 
I wonder, that he sends a telegram 
to order dinner at an hour’s notice?” 

‘There, don’t go putting your 
dear old duck of a self into a pas- 
sion,’ cried her daughter coaxingly. 
*You know you asked the banker 
your own self to come and dine 
with us some day without cere- 
mony.’ 

‘Did I? Well, I only hope you 
will like him, my dear Miss Elvas- 
ten,’ said the old lady, turning to 
Irene, who had come to spend a 
few days at the Cedars before the 
expiration of her holidays; ‘the 
banker is a friend of your brother’s, 
and I am told as rich asa Crocus !’ 

‘Croesus, mamma!’ corrected 
her daughter, with a vexed smile. 

‘Well, well, what's the differ- 
ence? I took it to be Crocus—as 
the children say, ‘‘ buttercups and 
crocuses yellow as gold,”’ replied 
Mrs. Tribulum, quite satisfied that 
crocus signified riches, to her mind, 
just as much as Croesus. 

‘It is to be hoped that the rich 
man is not quite of the crocus and 
buttercup hue,’ laughed Irene ; ‘it 
would not be pleasant to look at a 
face as yellow as gold.’ 

‘No; of course, it was his money 
I alluded to, my dear Miss Elvas- 
ton,’ replied the old lady, joining 
in the laugh. ‘His face is not 
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gold-coloured, certainly, though 
he’s not over-handsome as hand- 
some goes ; but that’s no object in 
a man when he’s rich, and I must 
say he does carry some value about 
him. I never saw such a splendid 
ring as he had on the other even- 
ing ; and talk of comparing him to 
flowers reminds me of the lovely 
camellia he wore in his button-hole. 
Dear me, you should have seen 
that flower! He’s got a beautiful 
garden somewheres down in Kent, 
he told me, besides being a widower 
without encumbrance.’ 

‘A place down in Kent he said, 
mamma!’ again corrected Nelly, 
‘and a town house at the West- 
end.’ 

‘Yes, I know he said a place, 
but it was his garden he talked 
most about. Dear me, to hear him 
tell how he doted on flowers, no 
wonder I compared him to crocuses 
and buttercups! But that’s neither 
here nor there: he’s wallowing in 
gold, as one may say, and only 
wants a nice young lady for a wife, 
to spend it for him. I only hope 
you will like him, my dear Miss 
Elvaston, that’s all; and nothing 
puts a man into such an amiable 
mood as a good dinner. I know 
’em: the best of em loves a good 
feed far better than the wife of their 
bosom at times, else why do they 
get into such a temper if the soup 
happens to be too salt or the steak 
a bit tough? So for your sake, my 
dear, I will provide a nice little 
dinner fit for a prince.’ 

Irene laughed pleasantly, assur- 
ing Mrs. Tribulum that she would 
do her best to admire the crocus, 
and hoped he would come with 
quite a birthday bouquet in his 
button-hole, as she loved flowers 
even if tinged with the golden hue. 

All was now preparation in Mrs. 
Tribulum’s establishment. Mrs. 
George Elvaston hurried up to her 
room to put on her most becoming 
evening dress, lamenting sadly that 
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her sister-in-law was obliged to wear 
plain mourning, as in her heart she 
devoutly wished the rich man 
would fall in love with her at first 
sight. ‘ It would be so much nicer 
for Irene to marry a rich husband 
and live in style, than go out as 
governess, she said to herself. 
‘And what does it matter if he is 
no longer young and not particu- 
larly good-looking? Better have a 
rich good-natured husband, if he is 
ugly, than a handsome spendthrift. 
He certainly does not look to ad- 
vantage by the side of dear George, 
but then he is so handsome. Irene 
must not expect too much; she 
has beauty enough to spare good 
looks in her husband. I| am sure 
if I were young, and not in love 
with any one else, I would marry 
the banker to-morrow.’ And _ hav- 


ing come to the end of her soliloquy, 
Mrs. Elvaston put the finishing 
touch to her toilet, and went down 
to the drawing-room to be in readi- 


ness to receive her guests. 

Eight o'clock was the hour ap- 
pointed for dinner, and when the 
clock struck without the gentlemen 
putting in an appearance, Mrs. 
Tribulum began to lose her temper, 
declaring she would give them ten 
minutes’ grace, and if they did not 
arrive by that time she would have 
the dinner dished up, and the great 
man might eat it cold for all she 
cared. 

Scarcely, however, had she utter- 
ed this threat than a tremendous 
rat-tat-tat at the hall-door pro- 
claimed the arrival of the Croesus. 

‘Well, I am so glad, mamma, 
you did not give orders to serve 
up,’ cried Mrs. George Elvaston. 
‘Here’s Mr. Graby at last !’ 

‘Mr. What? Surely—’ the re- 
mainder of the sentence died away 
on Irene’s lips; there stood the 
money-lender at the drawing-room 
door, bowing and smiling like an 
actor on the stage receiving an 
ovation from the pit. His bow 
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made, Graby appeared to have ex- 
hausted his small stock of company 
manners; and as he could not back 
out of the drawing-room like his 
prototype withdrawing from public 
view, he began to twirl his well- 
brushed hat rather awkwardly from 
right to left as he seated himself 
near the entrance, first looking at 
the chair as though to make quite 
sure it was thoroughly dusted be- 
fore he ventured to occupy it. 

It was a great relief to his mind, 
apparently, to see Mr. George El- 
vaston enter the room, who, seeing 
Graby encumbered with his hat 
and cane, very good-naturedly re- 
lieved him of the burden, and 
dinner being announced shortly 
afterwards, he begged him to hand 
his wife down to dinner. Nelly 
took the nabob’s arm with a most 
gracious smile; what did it mat- 
ter if a rich man happened to be a 
little gauche ? 

‘Is that person your friend ?’ 
asked Irene in a whisper, casting a 
look of contempt at the money- 
lender as he strutted down-stairs 
with George’s wife leaning on his 
arm. 

*O, well, not exactly; but he’s 
not a bad sort, I assure you; so 
pray be civil to him, and—and— 
don’t tell Nelly he’s amoney-lender ; 
I beg you will not as a favour.’ 

‘ Good-evening, sir; delighted to 
see you, I’m sure!’ cried Mrs. Tribu- 
lum, who was already in the din- 
ing-room. ‘I really was afraid you 
meant to wait for a cold dinner.’ 

Mr. Graby was ‘himself again.’ 
The good lady’s style of welcome 
put him at his ease in a moment. 
He had been feeling quite a churl 
ever since he entered the drawing- 
room ; the sight of that proud aris- 
tocratic young lady confused and 
humbled him in his own estimation: 
he therefore hailed the presence of 
Mrs. Tribulum with delight; they 
at least could understand each 
other. He was a great man in 
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her eyes, and at that instant he 
loved her for it. 

Dropping Mrs. George Elvas- 
ton’s arm, he rushed towards the 
old lady, and grasped her hand 
heartily. ‘My dear madam,’ he 
cried, in a pompous tone, ‘ your 
kindly welcome would make any 
sort of dinner agreeable; you 
do me honour to entertain me, 
madam.’ 

Mrs, Tribulum crimsoned with 
pleasure at the great man’s compli- 
ments, and as she seated herself at 
Irene’s side she whispered, ‘ A real 
gentleman, my dear; I do hope 
you will like him !’ 

The dinner was really excellent, 
and, we are bound to add, worthy 
a more excellent guest. 

Mr. Graby’s mind expanded 
under its beneficial influence to 
such a degree that in a little while 
he monopolised the entire conver- 
sation. Very soon, also, the vulgar 
element began to predominate over 
the thin veneer of polish with which 
at first he had tried to encase him- 
self. 

What ‘a weariness of the flesh’ 
that interminable repast became to 
Irene long ere it was half over! 
More than once she was on the 
point of pleading headache, and 
begging on that plea to retire to 
her own room. 

This man appeared totally ignor- 
ant of the current manners of 
society; he persisted in being 
helped over and over again from 
any dish he fancied, keeping the 
courses waiting whilst he rested 
his elbows on the table and talked 
over his plate. 

At length, to Irene’s great re- 
lief, the cloth was removed, when 
she at once cast an appealing look 
at Nelly, half rising herself at the 
same time. But her sister-in-law 
took no notice; she appeared 
deeply interested in listening to a 
prolix tale without beginning or 
end, which Graby had been relat- 
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ing this hour past, resuming it be- 
tween the replenishing of his plate 
with the oft-repeated phrase, ‘ Now, 
as I was saying.’ 

Irene waited for a few minutes 
out of deference to the hostess ; 
but finding that Mrs. George El- 
vaston was bent on hearing out 
that never-ending tale, and that 
Mrs. Tribulum also appeared an 
interested listener, she rose up 
quietly, intending to slip out of 
the room, and thus waive all cere- 
mony. 

But Graby, seeing her move- 
ment, started from his seat, pro- 
testing that as they were all so 
comfortable he must object to her 
leaving them. 

‘Pray don’t deprive us of the 
pleasure of seeing you sitting there, 
my dear young lady,’ he exclaimed, 
with a stage bow and the blandest 
of smiles. 

Even good Mrs. Tribulum stared 
at this. And very soon Graby be- 
gan to perceive that he had com- 
mitted some dreadful solecism 
against good manners. He became 
all the more aware of this when 
the other ladies immediately rose 
from table, and his host went to 
the dining-room door and opened 
it for them, when they left the 
room without saying a word. 

* My dear fellow, [ hope you will 
excuse me,’ he said apologetically, 
when George resumed his seat, 
‘but, you see, I’ve been looking 
after the main chance all my life, 
and haven’t had much time to learn 
the ways of polite society : not that 
it matters much, I suppose,’ he 
added, with a purse-proud smile. 
‘A fellow with a few hundred thou- 
sands at his back can afford to be 
a—well, a little eccentric.’ 

*O yes, a “ fellah” with that sum 
may do anything he pleases,’ said 
his host, adding under his breath, 
‘but he remains a base-born “ fel- 
lah ” still, for all his gold.’ 

‘ Ah, just so!’ replied Graby, not 
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hearing the concluding sentence ; 
‘but ah, you see—er—ladies some- 
times think a great deal about out- 
ward polish ; they don’t appreciate 
rough diamonds, however valuable, 
do they, eh?” 

‘Weil, the diamond depends a 
good deal on the setting, in their 
estimation, I daresay,’ replied 
George, little dreaming what the 
ignorant fellow was driving at. 

‘H’m, ah, just so. Well, your 
sister has a fine aristocratic air. I 
admire breeding in a woman; 
do you take me, eh?’ asked the 
money-lender, with a knowing 
wink, 

George was absently cracking a 
walnut between his hand and the 
polished mahogany; he had not 
been paying the least attention to 
Graby’s conversation for the past 
five minutes. Encouraged by this 


silence, he proceeded, ‘As 1 was 
saying, I’ve been totting up cash 
all my life ; well, why shouldn’t I 


spend it now if I choose, eh? I’m 
tired of leading a solitary life; why 
shouldn’t I get married ?’ 

‘I see no reason why you should 
not,’ replied George Elvaston ab- 
sently. 

‘Ah, just so. Well, then, why 
shouldn’t you and I understand 
one another? do you take me, 
eh ?” 

* Not exactly, { think,’ said his 
host carelessly, as though the 
matter of Graby being married or 
unmarried did not interest him in 
the least. 

‘Well, you want money, don’t 
you?’ he went on, ignoring this 
careless reply. ‘Good! Iam in 
want of a wife. Now your sister 
is just the sort of lady to grace a 
rich man’s table—a lady every 
inch of her, as I saw the other day 
at a glance. Well, now, to come 
to the point, I want you to smooth 
matters for me a bit in that quar- 
ter. If you will do me this favour, 
I will waive the matter of security, 
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and lend you a few thousands at 
—at—let me see—well, we will 
say six percent. Now, what do 
you say to that—is it settled? 
Mere’s my hand on it!’ and he 
brought it down on the table with 
a thump that made the glasses 
ring again, perhaps in this man- 
ner to show he was in earnest. 

George Elvaston sprang from 
his seat as though stung by a ser- 
pent, and looked fiercely into the 
money-lender’s flushed face. 

‘Do you take me for a Turk or 
a Jew, sir, that you ask me to 
barter away my sister's hand? Do 
you—’ 

‘Stay; be calm, my dear sir,’ 
interrupted Graby ; ‘ sit down, and 
let us talk this matter over quietly 
between ourselves. You consider 
me afarvenu—well and good ; but 
then I have gold, sir—ay, I have 
wealth enough to pay my court to 
the daughter of an earl. Yes, I 
am rich, sir; and I have lived long 
enough to know that money is 
power. Now, pray listen. I will 
make a marriage settlement on 
your sister of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, besides setting up a 
town establishment on my marriage 
fit for a duchess. As to jewels— 
why, I have jewels in my posses- 
sion fit to deck the brow of a 
queen ; they shall be hers on her 
wedding-day. Now, think the mat- 
ter over, my dear sir—yes, think it 
over. Mind, I do not want you 
to dg anything but place this offer 
before Miss Elvaston in the most 
favourable light. ‘The lady has a 
will of her own, or I am mistaken, 
and is quite capable of deciding 
for herself; but you can smooth 
the way for me, and this is all I 
ask. Don’t be hasty in your an- 
swer, sir; reflect. With women, as 
with men, ‘‘ money is power.”’ 

What saith the poet, George 
Elvaston? Pity you had not re- 
membered, as you listened to the 
tempter, that 
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£ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 

‘A marriage settlement of one 
hundred thousand pounds, a man- 
sion at the West-end, carriages and 
servants at command—was not this 
better for Irene than drudging out 
her best days as a governess ?” 
thought the young man as he lis- 
tened. And, as the money-lender 
truly observed, his sister possessed 
sufficient strength of mind to judge 
for herself. 

He was a low-bred, ill-mannered, 
vulgar-looking fellow certainly ; but 
then he possessed unlimited wealth ; 
and if money had not the power to 
alter the man, it certainly was a 
powerful agent to make people 
overlook the owner’s shortcomings. 
Well, it was not for him (George) 
to decide against the nabob; he 
would let Irene answer for her- 
self. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE trial for libel duly came on 
after the Long Vacation ; but for- 
tunately the jury, for once, took a 
right view of the case, as far as 
the law allowed them, and gave 
damages for forty shillings only. 
So it did not prove in the end 
nearly so ruinous as George Elvas- 
ton expected ; and as he happened 
to be a barrister himself, the costs 
were considerably lighter than they 
otherwise would have been. Thtre- 
fore he was enabled to go on with- 
out a loan from Graby for the pre- 
sent, and it must be owned that in 
consequence he fought rather shy 
of the money-lender’s acquaint- 
ance. 

Graby, however, did not appear 
to notice it; he only nodded his 
head with a peculiarly knowing 
look whenever he passed George 
in the street. He had only to 
wait ; no fly ever buzzed around 
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his net without at last becoming 
entangled in its meshes. 

Not that he cared one whit to 
secure George Elvaston for a client. 
Graby flattered himself that he 
possessed a conscience; he did 
not want to screw twenty per cent 
out of the struggling young editor. 
He had formed other plans con- 
cerning him, and considered a loan 
to George Elvaston in the light of 
an investment. 

Graby had money in abundance. 
He was tired of his grub-like exist- 
ence, and longed to float, like a 
bedizened butterfly, in the sunshine 
of fashionable life. 

In the first place, he had calcu- 
lated on making the clever young 
barrister his tool. He meant, when 
things were ripe enough, to get 
him to advertise that some of his 
moneyed clients were desirous of 
lending any amount of capital on 
landed property at a low percent- 
age. By this means he could shake 
off the usurer’s garb, and no longer 
appear as the despised money- 
lender, whom every one but the 
necessitous shrank from. He might, 
indeed, through George Elvaston’s 
agency, appear as a great capitalist, 
rolling in wealth, and ere long see 
needy aristocrats swarm round him 
like bees. 

This had been the wily usurer’s 
intention up to the time he first 
saw his intended victim’s sister ; 
but the moment his eyes lit on 
Irene, he saw in her the exact 
means he required to attain to the 
most vaulting heights of his ambi- 
tion. A vista of fashionable life 
that quite ravished his senses open- 
ed out at once before him. With 
such a woman as that for his wife, 
and a mansion in a first-class West- 
end square, Society would open 
wide her doors to welcome him. 

Now, although Graby had been 
born in a garret and bred in the 
gutter, he possessed as keen a 
sense of the beautiful and as much 
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relish for luxury as though he had 
been born in the purple and reared 
in a palace. He had long been 
desirous to parade his wealth be- 
fore the great world of fashion.- He 
wanted to give dinners, to be in- 
vited to great houses, to go to 
balls and concerts—in short, enter 
into that round of fashionable dis- 
sipation which to him appeared 
like an elysium of never-ending 
delights. 

But then he was well aware that 
the world of fon and fashion would 
have none of him; and unless some 
other hand than his could be put 
forth to open fashion’s door on his 
behalf, he might as well inhabit a 
cave in the desert as a mansion in 
Belgrave-square, for all the Upper 
Ten would know about him. 

Such a wife as Irene, however, 
with her wondrous loveliness and 
air of command that bespoke at 
once birth and breeding, would 
prove an ‘open Sesame’ for him 
into that world of fashion which he 
so craved to enter. 

Like all self-made men, he pos- 
sessed an unlimited faith in the 
power of money. Miss Elvaston 
might despise his person, but she 
would bow to his wealth. Graby 
was not in love with the beautiful 
girl; he had not the least senti- 
ment in his coarse nature. He 
desired to marry her that he might 
lavish his wealth on her, much 
after the fashion that some men 
lavish their money on pictures and 
old china—not for the love of the 
beautiful so much as to show off 
their possessions and excite. the 
envy of their neighbours. 

Mr. Graby’s motto, however, 
was ‘ Never do things in a hurry.’ 
He had calculated on the libel 
case bringing George Elvaston 
within his toils; but then he had 
two strings to his bow. 

He had struck up a warm friend- 
ship with Mrs, ‘Tribulum, dropping 
in quite often to have a long chat 
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with that worthy lady. He was 
more at home with her than the 
high-bred woman he was scheming 
to obtain for his wife ; besides, he 
could open his mind freely to her. 
Was she not dazzled by his wealth 
too much to discover any blemish 
in him. or think slightingly of his 
magnificent offers as to settlements, 
houses, and jewels? Indeed, the 
good lady’s head appeared quite 
turned by the splendour of his un- 
bounded wealth. Before long she 
began to imagine that the lady who 
was fortunate enough to become 
his wife would be the envy of all 
her sex. She was for ever singing 
the nabob’s praises, and not un- 
frequently lamented that she had 
not a daughter of her own to 
bestow on him. 

‘My dear Miss Elvaston, why 
ever don’t you come into the draw- 
ing-room when Mr. Graby calls on 
us?’ she said one day about Christ- 
mas-time, when Irene came to 
spend the holidays at her house. 
‘You must know that a great mil- 
lionaire like him don’t come all 
the way to Walworth for nothing ; 
and it’s not right for people to 
kick their good luck out of doors, 
as one may say. I am going to 
give a nice party early in the new 
year—a ball, I may say. Mr. 
Graby has often expressed his lik- 
ing for that sort of thing in my 
hearing ; so I do hope, my dear, 
you will come out quite handsome 
on that occasion. I mean to have 
a new crimson velvet trimmed with 
real lace, and Nelly has decided 
on blue moire with silver trim- 
mings; and we want you to have 
a pink satin looped all about with 
roses. A man like the “ Crocus,” 
as Nelly calls him, thinks a deal 
of dress ; and nobody knows what 
may come of my little party. Take 
my word for it, my dear, he don’t 
come here so often to see me for 
nothing.’ 

Irene, hearing this long tirade 
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about the money-lender, began to 
imagine that Mrs. Tribulum enter- 
tained serious thoughts of be- 
coming Mrs. Graby, and replied 
pleasantly that she supposed he 
must have an object in view, since 
he visited the Cedars so often ; but 
she doubted whether she would be 
any the happier if she changed her 
name and added to her wealth. 

The old lady laughed long and 
loudly. 

‘My dear innocent,’ she said at 
length, ‘where are your eyes? 
Why, if you only knew what I 
know, you wouldn’t go back to the 
Hardcashes next half, and slave 
your life out with teaching ; and, 
dear me !—but I think I ought to 
give you some idea of things—but 
how ever your brother is so blind 
to your interest I cannot imagine. 
It’s enough to take one’s breath 
away to think of it. He’s in love 
with a young lady—I won’t men- 
tion no names.’ 


‘Who is in love with a young 
lady ?’ asked Irene, quite mystified ; 
‘not George, surely !’ 

‘ Dear, dear ! I’m talking of the 


banker. How blind you are, to 
be sure! Who but he, do you 
think, would offer to make mar- 
riage settlements to the tune of a 
hundred thousand pounds, besides 
diamonds as would make an em- 
press envy the fortunate bride? 
My dear, I’m sorry to hear you 
call him a low vulgar fellow; but 
then there’s an excuse for you; 
you don’t understand town bring- 
ings-up, I’m sure, since you inter- 
rupt me again, to speak so slight- 
ingly of a man of his means, for 
Mr. Graby is neither mean nor 
grasping. He reminds me a good 
deal of my dear Geparted Tribulum, 
who was a real gentleman, my 
dear ; but, you see, gentlemen as 
are born, as one may say, to busi- 
ness, are not so polished as gentle- 
men born on their own estates, 
with a heap of servants to do their 
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bidding. Now, to my thinking, 
Mr. Graby is a man of great polite- 
ness, and is so fashionable, too! 
Only look at the flower in his but- 
ton-hole! Well, well, I’ve done, 
since you won't listen to me. 
The Elvastons have a right to 
look high, no doubt; but though 
your brother is handsome and a 
perfect gentleman, he didn’t settle 
a penny on my darling child—not 
that I complain of that; but then 
money is money for all that, and a 
hundred thousand pounds is not to 
be had for the asking every day, I 
can tell you!’ 

The old lady had worked her- 
self up almost into a passion at 
the contempt with which her hints 
about Graby and his intentions 
were being treated by the proud 
beauty, who scoffed at the mil- 
lionaire and his settlements, yet 
did not think it beneath her to 
earn her bread by teaching. 

As she afterwards remarked to 
her daughter, 

‘I cannot understand a sensi- 
ble young lady like Miss Elvaston 
kicking her luck down-stairs, as 
one may say: and that sort of 
luck don’t come back again twice 
in a lifetime. However, I’ve done 
my duty to the poor motherless 
orphan, and if she won’t embrace 
good fortune when it comes a- 
begging, why, she must go her own 
way !’ ; 

But Mrs. Tribulum could not 
see this good fortune despised and 
hold her tongue thereat, and so 
annoyed Irene by her constant 
praises of the nabob, and hints as 
to her, Irene’s, folly in refusing 
settlements and diamonds, car- 
riages and servants, houses and 
lands, that she was heartily glad 
when the time came for her to re- 
sume her duties, and leave the 
worthy old lady’s house. 

She forgave the good-hearted 
motherly old lady, nevertheless, 
because she felt that she believed 
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in Graby, and meant her officious- 
ness for real kindness. But she 
could not so easily forgive her bro- 
ther ; she considered it an insult 
to the honest, though vulgar, Mrs. 
Tribulum to introduce such a cha- 
racter beneath her roof, and that 
too under a false guise. Had 
the old lady known he was a 
money-lender the scales would 
have dropped from her eyes in a 
moment. ‘To her imagination he 
was the great banker, with mil- 
lions at his back ; and this shed a 
halo over his most glaring defi- 
ciencies in all that pertained to 
good breeding and the etiquette of 
even ordinary social life. 

With her brother, however, it 
was quite different; she knew he 
despised this man, yet he brought 
him to his house as a friend, and 
could not be altogether ignorant 
of Graby’s presumption in aspiring 
to her hand. The very thought of 
her name being coupled with this 
man’s tinged her cheek with shame; 
and she did not fail to speak out 
plainly to her brother on the sub- 
ject. George took this in good 
part; but he had become accus- 
tomed to the monster by this time, 
and what at first sight had struck 
him with dismay he had now begun 
to tolerate. He even hinted that 
Graby’s money made him no des- 
picable suitor for a penniless girl. 

This statement from her bro- 
ther’s lips shocked her beyond ex- 
pression. Had his struggles with 
adverse fortune so blunted his 
sense of all nobility that he could 
bow down before Mammon when 
enshrined in such an idol as this? 

She turned from him with tears 
of heartfelt sorrow raining down 
her cheeks. Irene loved her bro- 
ther with that strong enduring 
affection which true-hearted sisters 
only can feel for the companion of 
their childhood and youth. Her 
heart clung to him all the more 
since adversity had fallen to their 
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lot, and now he was the only rela- 
tive left her to whom she could 
look for care and protection. Had 
he become, then, so dead to her 
best interests that he could endure 
to contemplate such a fate for her 
as that of having her life linked 
with this low, vulgar, cunning 
wretch, who heaped up pelf by 
trading on the necessities of his 
fellow-creatures ? 

Alas for her! she had no pro- 
tection left but her own unerring 
sense of right and self-reliant will 
to follow the right, no matter at 
what sacrifice. 

Irene had borne the most excru- 
ciating sorrowsand painful bereave- 
ments with fortitude; but when 
her brother almost counselled her 
to lay aside all true womanly senti- 
ment and holy inborn principles 
of right, and marry a man whom 
even he despised, whose only re- 
commendation was his ill-gotten 
gold, she felt something of that 
grief which the poet so beautifully 
describes in those lines com- 
mencing with 
‘O grief beyond all other griefs, when Fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and 

desolate ;’ 
and she felt herself so lone and 
desolate, when her faith in her 
brother was shaken, that it was a 
wonder her heart did not break, 
and leave her spirit free to join 
the sainted dead. 

And yet George Elvaston had 
some excuse in his favour; he saw 
nothing but a life of drudgery—for 
what but drudgery, he thought, 
could teaching be to one who had 
been brought up as his sister had 
been? Well, nothing but this life 
was before her, unless she married 
a wealthy husband, who preferred 
beauty to a dower with his bride. 
And men, he argued, of the upper 
classes had become so mercenary 
that few could be found generous 
enough to marry a woman for her 
own worth alone. True, he de- 
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spised Graby; but he began to 
think with him that ‘money is 
power.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


OnE gets used to one’s destiny 
in time, however hard that destiny 
may be, if one has something to 
divert the mind from dwelling con- 
stantly on its own sorrows. 

This was the case with Irene 
Elvaston, and in time her vocation 
became her solace; she forgot 
self, and threw all her energies into 
the duties she had undertaken. 
Her pupils improved wonderfully 
under her teaching, and soon be- 
came much attached to her. 

Una also began to treat heras a 
sister; and many were the plea- 
sant evenings spent by the two 
friends up in the schoolroom after 
Irene’s pupils had retired for the 
night. But unfortunately this state 
of things did not last long. Una’s 
brother had fallen in love with 
Irene at first sight, and strove in 
many ways to introduce himself to 
her favourable notice. 

But, with true maidenly modesty, 
Irene had avoided his attentions, 
and never by any chance found 
herself alone in his company. 
One evening, however, Una begged 
that her brother might come up to 
the schoolroom with her to prac- 
tise a duet. ‘Mrs. Hardcash al- 
ways goes to sleep after dinner,’ 
she said laughingly, ‘and gets 
quite out of temper with the noise 
we make, as she politely terms 
our musical performance.’ It was 
impossible to refuse such a reason- 
able request, and after that even- 
ing William Hardcash often ac- 
companied Una up to the school- 
room after dinner for the ostensible 
reason of practising music with his 
sister. 

Irene could not fail to see that 
he admired her, but she had no 
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idea of the empire she had gained 
over his heart. 

Modest and retiring like his 
sister, he only ventured to worship 
his idol in silence. Yet he was 
true of heart, and brave to do the 
right under any circumstance in 
which he might be placed. How 
proudly he would have held his 
head in defence of the woman he 
loved, and how gladly would he 
have made this penniless governess 
his wife, and have worked for her, 
amassing wealth only for the plea- 
sure of gratifying her every wish ! 

He had taken his sister into his 
confidence, who was nothing loth 
to aid this little love romance in 
real life. She was sure Irene liked 
him, and would return his love in 
time. ‘ Who could help loving her 
kind true-hearted brother?’ she 
asked herself with sisterly pride. 

Irene had certainly begun to 
like him. He was so unassuming 
and gentlemanly—besides being 
well informed on all subjects— 
that she often found herself con- 
versing freely with him about 
music and the fine arts in general. 
Sometimes, also, she was induced 
to join with him in a duet, and, 
indeed, generally played the ac- 
companiment when he and Una 
sang together. 

Irene was young and inexperi- 
enced in the world’s ways. Was 
it to be wondered at, then, that 
she should take pleasure in the 
society of young people of her own 
age and tastes? No thought of 
the difference of their position in 
society ever crossed the mind of 
this pleasant trio up in the school- 
room, which, to one of them, ap- 
peared a temple, hallowed by the 
presence of the woman he adored. 

Mrs. Hardcash, however, at 
length began to miss her stepson 
sv often from the drawing-room of 
an evening that her suspicions be- 
came aroused as to the cause; 
and one evening she mounted to 
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the schoolroom, and, suddenly 
opening the door, surprised the 
little musical party by a loud ex- 
clamation of astonishment. 

’*O, I thought you knew we were 
up here!’ said William Hardcash 
quietly, without moving from the 
piano. ‘You objected to Una 
and I singing in the drawing-room, 
so we went elsewhere to practise.’ 

Mrs. Hardcash left the room 
without reply ; she meant to take 
the governess to task severely next 
morning, and, as she said, ‘stop 
her artful little game for the future.’ 
But she had reckoned without her 
host this time. 

Mr. Hardcash wakened up from 
his nap as she reéntered the draw- 
ing-room, and was not a little sur- 
prised at her violent outburst of 
temper. 

‘Stop there, Ellen! he cried, 
when his wife began calling the 
governess hard names. ‘I see no 
art in this matter. Willy is old 
enough to choose a wife, and if 
his choice settles on that beauti- 
ful girl, I shall be proud to receive 
her as a daughter. “She is penni- 
less,” you say. Well, I married a 
penniless girl for my first wife, and 
never had cause to regret it. You 
shouldn’t be hard yourself, Ellen, 
on penniless girls. I don’t think 
I married you for your fortune.’ 

Mrs. Hardcash bit her lip, and 
was silent. She knew that when 
her husband spoke in that firm 
quiet way it was impossible to 
move him by anything she could 
urge ; but she determined, none the 
less, that the governess should 
never become his son’s wife, if it 
lay in her power to prevent it. On 
the other hand, William Hardcash 
saw at once that the woman he 
loved would suffer in the eyes of 
the world if, after that evening, he 
allowed his intentions to remain 
a secret in the .family. And the 
next morning he sought an inter- 
view with his father before break- 
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fast, and, with open manly frank- 
ness that did him honour, laid all 
the facts before him. ‘ I have never 
spoken to Miss Elvaston on the 
subject, nor have I ever been alone 
with her for an instant,’ he hastened 
to add, seeing his father concluded 
he was an accepted suitor. ‘ Mrs. 
Hardcash’s manner last evening 
made me decide on the step I have 
taken ; and now that I find I have 
your sanction, I will no longer 
allow Miss Elvaston to remain in 
ignorance of my intentions.’ 

Irene was deeply touched by 
this young man’s generosity of 
spirit. He was too noble and true- 
hearted, she said, for her to de- 
ceive him with her hand when she 
could not give him her heart. And 
he inferred from her words that 
her affections were already given 
to one, who, perhaps, like herself, 
had to battle with the world for 
bare subsistence, and they were 
waiting for more prosperous days 
before they ventured to fight life’s 
battle together. 

And so they parted, though it 
would have been well for her had 
she opened her heart to him. He 
loved her so truly that he would 
have taken her to his bosom, and, 
by his own devotion, have healed 
the poor wounded broken spirit, 
and brought the light of joy and 
love into that lonely life once 
more. 

But it was not tobe. She could 
not forget. And she honoured 
this young man so truly that she 
could neither tell him of her weak- 
ness nor deceive him with false 
hopes. And so she had to leave 
the roof, where fora time she had 
found a home, to seek one else- 
where among strangers. 

Irene had not found her beauty 
an unmixed blessing since she had 
lost that position in life which had 
hedged her round. 

Mrs. Lindford, who visited with 
Lady Goldenburg, hesitated to 
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engage Irene on that account, 
although she put forward her youth 
as the chief objection why she did 
not like to intrust her grandchild 
to hercare. But when little Rena 
saw Miss Elvaston she fell in love 
with her at once; and, as Rena 
ruled grandmamma at will, Mrs. 
Lindford consented at last to en- 
gage the young lady as her gover- 
ness. 

Rena was an only child, and 
motherless. Her father, who was 
a cold, proud, reserved man, ap- 
peared to care very little about her, 
leaving the choice of her governess 
entirely in his mother’s hands, 
Mrs. Lindford herself was a stately 
proud woman, with a quiet digni- 
fied bearing. She never displayed 
the least affection for any one save 
Rena, although she idolised her 
son. 

Strange as it may appear, Irene’s 
heart went out towards this stately 
reserved woman from the first 
moment they met. One kindly 
familiar word from her would have 
fallen on the heart of the lonely 
orphan like dew on a parched 
flower. But that kindly word was 
never uttered by the stately patri- 
cian dame, who treated her grand- 
child’s governess with marked con- 
sideration, yet still considered her 
place to be ‘ below the salt.’ 

The barrier we ofttimes see at 
public banquets is but a silken 
cord, yet it divides the guests as 
effectually as a barrier of steel. 
The barrier that divided these two 
refined well-bred women was but 
a slender cord. ‘Ich dien’ is not 
considered an honourable motto 
for a woman, and hence the dis- 
tance between them. 

Still, Irene’s new engagement 
might be considered an eligible 
one. She had only one pupil in 
the fifth year of her age to edu- 
cate, took carriage exercise daily 
with her charge, had a maid to 
wait on her, and was never ex- 


pected to come down to the draw- 
ing-room to amuse the guests with 
‘a little music.’ Her salary was 
liberal, and her duties almost too 
light. 

Rena was too young for long 
hours of study, and, after three 
o'clock, the duties of the day were 
over; and Rena generally went 
out with grandmamma, and did not 
appear in the schoolroom again 
until the tea-hour arrived. 

Irene would have been almost 
happy in her new home had she 
not been so lonely. The need of 
sympathy and companionship had 
been so deeply implanted in her 
nature that she was all unfitted to 
lead a solitary life. 

Often when Rena ran down- 
stairs of an afternoon, with her 
sweet child-face all aglow with de- 
light to meet her grandmamma, 
tears would gather in Irene’s eyes. 
She felt so isolated from all human 
love and sympathy that sometimes 
a wild impulse would seize her to 
rush after the child and share the 
loving greeting that awaited her. 
Then all in a moment she would 
smile sadly at her foolish craving 
for the friendship of that proud 
self-contained woman, who only 
thought of her as Rena’s governess, 
and would, no doubt, consider any 
exhibition of emotion on her part 
as a sort of temporary aberration 
of intellect. 

About this time Irene was thrown 
almost entirely back on herself. 
An estrangement began to grow 
up between her and her brother. 
She seldom visited at his home 
now, as whenever she did Mrs. 
Tribulum or his wife would intro- 
duce the theme of the money- 
lender’s intentions towards herself. 
It was of no use for her to protest 
against the subject being spoken 
of in her presence. The old lady 
had determined in her own mind 
to bring about the match ; and she 
had faith in the proverb that ‘ con- 
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stant dripping will wear away a 
stone,’ and she meant, hy constant 
allusion to Graby, to wear away 
Irene’s dislike towards him. 

This constant dripping, however, 
only made Irene’s heart more ob- 
durate ; and as she found it im- 
possible to stop Mrs. Tribulum’s 
tongue, she soon ceased to visit 
her, and, by that means, nearly 
lost all opportunity of meeting her 
brother. 

Lady Goldenburg was away in 
Germany for her health, and the 
house in Regent’s Park was shut 
up, so that the solace of that lady’s 
friendship was also denied her, and 
Irene might be said to live in soli- 
tude amid the crowd. 

The enforced loneliness of her 
life, indeed, soon began to affect 
both her health and spirits. It 
appeared to her as though any 
change would be better than this 
stagnant mode of existence. 

How interminable the long even- 
ings appeared, as she sat alone at 
the top of the house, with no 
sound to disturb her quietude, 
save the constant roar of the 
traffic in the streets below ! 

What a longing came over her 
heart at such times to look at the 
ocean or the green fields! She 
should be less alone in the coun- 
try, or by the sea-shore, than in 
that vast city, without friend or 
companion to speak with from day 
to day. 

She had too much time to think. 
What thronging memories came 
back to haunt her like pale ghosts 
of past happiness! Her days of 
love and trust: ah, what a ship- 
wreck was there ! She had scarcely 
emerged from her teens, yet her 
friends had fallen from her like 
sered leaves in autumn. 

Was it possible that two short 
years had wrought such a change 
in her destiny? Could she be the 
same light-hearted being who once 
had only known sorrow by name? 


And what a future lay before 
her—a long, long, loveless future, 
without one earthly ray of hope to 
cheer the gloom ! 

She would try to rouse herself 
from this utter despondency, but 
in vain. A change alone could 
divert her thoughts from dwelling 
on herself and her sorrows. 

Fortunately this change came 
just in time to save her from break- 
ing down utterly into ill-health and 
low spirits. 

The summer season was draw- 
ing to a close, and Mrs. Lindford 
decided on leaving town imme- 
diately for her country residence. 
Irene welcomed this intelligence 
with joy. She had been devoured 
of late with an ardent longing to 
look on the green fields and the 
wild hedge-rows. So low-spirited 
had she become that she almost 
wept when she first gathered a 
handful of wild flowers after their 
arrival in the country. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Watton GraNnGE, Mrs. Lind- 
ford’s country residence, was a 
rambling, old-fashioned building, 
with gabled roof and jutting eves, 
mullioned windows and buttressed 
walls — one of those picturesque 
old mansions so dear to the eye of 
an artist. Within, there were nar- 
row passages innumerable, some 
of them apparently leading no- 
where, and staircases enough for 
a building twice its size. 

The rooms, for the most part, 
were low and spacious. Charming 
cosy rooms; such rooms as one 
desires to winter in, when the 
ruddy fire glows on the ample 
hearth, and the wind without makes 
solemn music. 

The Grange was surrounded by 
a fosse, thesloping sides having long 
since been converted into a flower- 
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garden. And beyond the fosse, or, 
more correctly, garden, stretched 
an extensive park, bordered by 
woodland scenery, where ferns 
grew in the dells, and heather on 
the upland. 

Irene’s health and spirits soon 
revived under the influence of pure 
air, and long walks through the 
most charming scenery. It was, 
indeed, a delightful change from 
the dull schoolroom in Portland- 
place, where little could be seen 
from the windows except a wilder- 
ness of tiles and chimney-pots. 

In the country she no longer 
experienced that overpowering hun- 
ger of soul for companionship with 
a friend of her own age and tastes. 
Here the flowers, the trees, and 
running brooks appeared like the 
familiar faces of old and loved 
companions. 

Once in the country, and free to 
roam at will, she rose with the 
lark, and swept the dew from the 
grass ere the sun had well risen. 

She delighted to climb some 
breezy height, and watch the fresh 
young day wake up to greet the 
sunrise. What joy to note the 
rainbow tints adorning the eastern 
sky, as the god of day rose slowly 
on her view! How the dewdrops 
glistened like gems in a monarch’s 
diadem, when the sun-ray kissed 
the earth! And then, how fresh 
Nature appeared, rising from her 
dewy bath, laden with the incense 
of leaflet, tree, aad flower! 

One cannot remain for long 
either miserable or desponding 
amid country scenes, if she pos- 
sess the threefold blessings of 
youth, health, and a pure con- 
science. 

Adversity had not the power to 
snatch such blessings from Irene ; 
and had she realised their value to 
the full extent, she would not have 
bartered them for all else the world 
had to offer. Added to this she 
possessed the eye of an artist and 
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the glowing imagination of a poet. 
To revel in the sublime scenes of 
Nature was to her an unmixed joy. 
There were no more dull hours for 
her in the country; her sketch- 
book and her pencil filled up her 
vacant time. 

Indeed, she found the short 
autumn days pass all too quickly, 
and in the evening Mrs. Lindford 
unbent so far as to invite her into 
the drawing-room. 

This was not because she began 
to find pleasure in Irene’s society ; 
but there were no visitors staying 
at the Grange, and, in consequence, 
time hung somewhat heavily on the 
lady’s hands. There was not even 
a rector’s wife to gossip with over 
the evening tea. The rector was 
a bachelor, and by no means so- 
cially inclined. He preferred his 
books to a chat with the lady of 
the manor, and never appeared to 
know anything about the short- 
comings of the poorer class amongst 
his parishioners. 

No one in the parish had been 
enterprising enough to start a mo- 
thers’ meeting, a blanket club, or 
even a Dorcas society; and, 
stranger still, the poor appeared to 
get along very well without them. 
It was difficult, indeed, to find 
any abject families dying for want 
of broth and blankets in the parish 
of Walton. 

What, then, could a lady find to 
employ her leisure hours in such a 
place as this? If she paid a morn- 
ing call to a neighbouring family, 
and afterwards looked in on old 
Mrs. Lackland, at the red house 
in the village, her day’s amuse- 
ments became exhausted, as there 
was not a shop within ten miles 
where a lady could find any article 
worth pricing; and Mrs. Lindford 
always found that driving about 
country lanes alone, without aim 
or object, produced an intolerable 
state of ennui, so that even the 
society of the governess became a 
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relief in this monotonous place. 
And Irene was too pleased to be 
her companion, and never tired of 
being in her society. 

Walton Grange belonged to Mrs. 
Lindford. Indeed, all the pro- 
perty came from her side. Her 
husband was a younger son of a 
noble house, but he inherited little 
else from his parents save over- 
weening pride and expensive habits. 
When he married the heiress, he 
took the family name, though it 
must be owned he did little to 
honour it, and would soon have 
run through the estates had not 
death cut short his career of wilful 
extravagance. 

During their short married life 
he had contracted heavy debts, 
and burdened the estate with a 
mortgage ; and it was well for her, 
and her only son, that he did not 
live long enough to reduce them 
to poverty. After her husband’s 
death, Mrs. Lindford took the 
management of the estates into her 
own hand, and by great economy 
managed to clear off the encum- 
brances before her son became of 
age. She had managed her es- 
tates, and brought up her only son, 
with a firm hand, proving herself 
a most exemplary mother, though, 
apparently, not a very tender one. 
She also ruled her house firmly, 
but justly, and with a strictness 
that sometimes bordered on seve- 
rity. Mrs. Lindford was governed 
by principle, never by her heart, 
which, spite of its triple casing of 
reserve, justice, and pride, was 
tender and womanly. 

Her son seldom accompanied 
her into the country. He did not 
like Walton Grange, she informed 
Irene ; and, indeed, the place was 
so dull that she did not wonder 
at it. 

They had been more than a 
month at the Grange, with very 
little to vary the daily routine of 
their peaceful life, when one even- 
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ing Mr. Lindford arrived quite un- 
expectedly, just as tea was being 
served in the drawing-room. 

Irene was seated at the piano 
with Rena, playing a duet for 
grandmamma’s gratification, who 
expressed herself delighted with 
her darling’s progress in music, 
when suddenly the child uttered 
a cry of joy, and, springing from 
her seat, rushed towards the door 
of the room. 

Surprised at Rena’s exclamation 
and sudden flight, she turned round 
to ascertain the cause, encounter- 
ing, as she did so, Mr. Lindford’s 
eye fixed on her with an inquiring 
gaze. He had never seen her 
until that moment. 

Irene rose at once from her seat, 
and, saluting him with a respectful 
bend of her graceful head, was 
about to quit the room, when he 
said quickly, ‘Pray do not go, or 
I shall fancy myself an intruder.’ 

‘ No, please stay to tea as usual, 
Miss Elvaston; Rena and you 
must not run away from me.’ 
Then turning to her son, she added, 
‘I hope you will join me in a cup 
of tea ; Forbes shall get you a little 
dinner immediately, unless you have 
already dined.’ 

‘Thanks, dear mother, I have 
not dined ; but at present I desire 
nothing better than a cup of tea, 
and to hear Rena play that duet 
again. You have grown quite a 
prodigy, child,’ he said, smiling 
pleasantly, and kissing her. 

‘Yes, I am quite pleased with 
Rena’s progress,’ answered Mrs. 
Lindford ; ‘ Miss Elvaston’s plan 
of teaching suits the dear child’s 
quick ear so much better than dry 
routine.’ 

‘ H’m, nodoubt, my dear mother; 
and if it would not be trespassing 
on your kindness, Miss Elvaston, 
I would beg the favour of hearing 
you play by yourself.” He was 
glad his mother had enlightened 
him as to the position of this young 
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lady in the family ; it would have 
been awkward to have treated her 
as his mother’s visitor, and after- 
wards have found out that she was 
only his daughter’s governess. He 
recollected having seen a person 
in deep mourning, passing in and 
out with Rena, at their town resi- 
dence ; but he had never seen her 
face until that hour. 

He was, however, rather pleased 
to find that she was young, grace- 
ful, and decidedly handsome ; for, 
although the most dutiful of sons, 
he had always found his mother’s 
society rather dull. 

He was careful not to evince 
any sign of pleasure, and listened 
apparently unmoved at Irene’s 
rendering of one of Beethoven’s 
masterpieces, and the moment she 
left the room he seemed to have 
forgotten her existence. She was 
very beautiful, and a finished musi- 
cian ; but then she was his daugh- 
ter’s governess, and Robert Lind- 
ford was not of an impressionable 
nature ; he could enjoy the society 
of a charming woman without bend- 
ing his knee in adoration of her 
charms. 

Still, the calm even tenor of 
Irene’s way was broken once Mr. 
Lindford arrived on the scene. 

Yet Irene could scarce have told 
what caused the change ; there was 
a shade of coldness in Mrs. Lind- 
ford’s manner towards her; she no 
longer chatted pleasantly over the 
tea-table ; still, her words, though 
few, were kind and courteous, but 
the tone was wanting; to Irene’s 
sensitive ear they appeared chilly, 
something like the air of an Oc- 
tober evening after a warm sunny 
day. 

Mr. Lindford, too, began to 
change in his manner towards her. 
At first he was politely indifferent ; 
then a shade of deeper interest 
became observable, whenever he 
addressed her, than was quite com- 
patible with the idea that she was 
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unattractive in his eyes. And yet 
even this shade of interest had 
been so gradually shaded in, as 
one may say, that Irene scarce 
became aware of the deepening 
tint until it had assumed a very 
decided hue. 

Perhaps it was the watchful eye 
of his mother that first detected 
the change in his manner ; at any 
rate, she daily became more anxious 
for him to leave Walton Grange, 
and make a tour in the East, as he 
had announced his intention of 
doing, when he suddenly paid her 
a visit more than a month ago. 

It was certainly unfortunate, 
she began to consider, that she 
had ever invited the governess 
into the drawing-room to take tea 
and spend the evening with her; 
but once that arrangement had 
been made, she was too well-bred 
to alter it on account of her son’s 
presence in the house. 

She was very fond of his society, 
and when at first he offered to play 
backgammon with her after dinner, 
she in gratitude for this kind atten- 
tion would ask Miss Elvaston to 
give them a little music, fearing 
lest he might fcel dull. 

For a time this arrangement 
answered admirably. Her son 
challenged her to a game nearly 
every evening, and almost invari- 
ably came off the winner; and 
although Mrs. Lindford grumbled 
at her luck, she rather enjoyed 
the contest. But when at length 
she won easily, and her son played 
at random, or else stared into the 
fire like a dreamy philosopher, she 
began to fear she had made a great 
mistake. 

As we have before remarked, 
the shade of interest had deepened 
into a very decided tint before 
Irene perceived any change at all 
in his manner of addressing her ; 
and then it was his eye, rather 
than his manner, that bespoke the 
change. 
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It would have been subterfuge 
on Irene’s part to say she did not 
read the language of his eye aright ; 
yet her pulse never quickened 
under his tell-tale gaze. He was 
a sort of negative as yet to her; 
her mind had formed no definite 
idea with regard to him: she neither 
liked nor disliked him. 

She never met him by any 
chance except at the tea-table of 
an evening, and always hailed any 
feasible opportunity to escape 
from the drawing-room when that 
simple meal was over. She really 
became quite as anxious for his 
departure as did Mrs. Lindford 
herself. 

Irene still continued to rise early, 
and indulge in a long walk before 
breakfast ; but the autumnal sunrise 
was already beginning to lose much 
of its charm as chill November 
with its mists and gloom ap- 
proached. 

One morning, as she stood 
gazing down from her favourite 
height at the crisp hoar-frost that 
covered the earth like a mantle, 
over which a pale ray of the rising 
sun cast a watery gleam, she could 
not help comparing it to her own 
cold, unloved, cheerless destiny. 

The dead leaves she crushed 
beneath her feet gave forth a faint 
perfume, unlike anything else in 
Nature, reminding her, strangely 
enough, of blighted hopes which 
had fallen from some human heart, 
leaving that heart as stricken and 
bare as the skeleton branches that 
sighed in the passing breeze. But 
there comparison ended. For when 
the storms raged their fiercest, and 
the winds swept by with icy blast, 
and all Nature became wrapped in 
her winding-sheet of snow, it was 
only for a season; genial spring 
would soon follow with sunny tears, 
and tree, and plant, and flower 
would put on fresh beauty, and re- 
joice once more. But, alas! there 
is no second spring-time for the 
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heart. Dead hope knows no re- 
newing. 

A cloud was beginning once 
more to gather on her own horizon. 
Should she flee before it, or ac- 
cept her fate? It was becoming 
plainer every day, to Irene’s mind, 
that she should be unable to hold 
her present post much longer with 
propriety. Just, too, when she had 
begun to feel at home in it, and 
Mrs. Lindford appeared inclined 
to unbend and become friendly. 
‘Am I destined to be for ever 
changing, and never more to find a 
settled home?’ she asked herself 
half aloud, with a weary sigh. 

‘Dol really see Miss Elvaston 
up here, thus early ?’ cried a voice 
close beside her. ‘I imagined that 
I had left every inmate of Walton 
Grange fast asleep, when I started 
for my walk half an hour ago.’ 

Irene turned quickly, to find her- 
self face to face with Robert Lind- 
ford. For a moment she felt 
slightly confused at this unexpected 
encounter ; but she soon recovered 
her wonted composure, and re- 
turned his salutation with dignified 
reserve, as she began to descend 
the hill on her way homeward. 

But he was at her side, chatting 
pleasantly about the weather, the 
charm of early rising, and twenty 
otherthings,which required no other 
answer from her save a slight as- 
sent occasionally, just to show she 
listened, and understood what he 
was talking about. 

She did not encourage conversa- 
tion by any remark on her side, 
and began to quicken her pace, 
almost unconsciously, into a rather 
brisk walk. 

They were not long in descend- 
ing the hill, and soon arrived at 
the park entrance from the wood, 
when he stepped forward to open 
the gate, and as he held it for her 
to pass through he fixed his earnest 
gaze on her face. 

The morning air had sent a 
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healthful glow into her cheek, the 
brisk walk a sparkle into her dark 
lustrous eye, not often seen there 
of late. How like Hebe she looked, 
with her glorious brown hair ga- 
thered carelessly around her classic 
head, and fastened in a knot be- 
hind! 

As though carried away by the 
impulse of the moment, he took 
her hand, and pressed it to his 
lips. It was the first time their 
hands had met; his clasp chilled 
her heart’s blood, like the clasp of 
a dead hand in the dark midnight 
hour. 

She glanced up in his face, 
when suddenly another face ap- 
peared to rise up between her and 
the man standing before her—a 
face so handsome and impassioned 
that she drew her hand away quick- 
ly, and passed it across her eyes, 
to hide the tear that made them 
all at once so strangely soft and 
bright. Ah, with that one memory 
engraven on her heart it was im- 
possible to love another ! 

‘I am leaving Walton Grange 
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to-day, Miss Elvaston, and am glad 
to have seen you, to bid you fare- 
well—not a long farewell, I hope ; 
but I want to ask you to remember 
me when I am absent. May I add 
that you will be ever present to my 
mind, that I find it impossible to 
forget you?’ he said somewhat 
hurriedly, then pressed her hand 
once more—and was gone. 

Irene walked across the park, 
after this interview, like one in a 
troubled dream. Why had the old 
time, with its haunting memories, 
suddenly come back again? Why 
was his face, the face of the old 
love, looking once more into hers ? 
She seemed to hear his earnest 
manly voice, pleading as in the old 
days, in her very ear. Ah, how 
often she had heard that voice 
mingling with the ripple of the 
ocean wave, as they walked to- 
gether on the terrace of her once 
dearhome! Alas, alas! that home 
was now a ruin, and—and—well, 
it was too true—her lover false 
and forsworn! Yet she loved him 
still. 


[To be continued, ] 











GREEN-ROOMS AND DRESSING-ROOMS. 


By HAL LOUTHER, 


Cn 


HoGartH, in his whimsical picture 
of ‘Strolling Actresses dressing in 
a Barn,’ has shown us how the 
itinerant players of his day arrayed 
themselves for a performance, and 
under what disadvantages they 
laboured in the shape of space 
and inconvenience while preparing 
for the mimic scene. In this 
masterpiece of genius, barrows, 
boxes, or whatever comes handy 
to the players, are all utilised and 
converted into extempore seats or 
looking-glass stands, till the barn is 
one triumph of ludicrous contrasts 
and glorious confusion. That such 
a scene should occur in those days 
of primitive travelling is not sur- 
prising, and there is a realism 
peeping through the picture which 
at once suggests the truth of the 
whole thing. But that anything 
even like what Hogarth has de- 
picted should exist in this age of 
dramatic prosperity seems impos- 
sible ; yet such is the fact, and the 
sceptic has only to take a look at 
our dressing-rooms, or search the 
files of the Zra, and read the 
earnest complaints of the actors 
themselves, and he will then learn 
the truth of my assertion. 
Whatever progress has been 
made in things theatrical, I am 
sorry to say that in too many in- 
stances dressing-rooms have not 
been included in the improvements. 
With the architect of the past, 
accommodation for the actor, if 
not forgotten altogether, seems 
only at the best to have been 
an after-thought. I remember a 
theatre in Stockton where the 


kitchen of an adjoining house was 
used for the convenience of the 
gentlemen, so that when dressed 
they had to walk out into the mud 
and dirt before they could reach 
the stairway leading to the stage. 
Pleasant work in rough weather! 
Plenty of theatres exist rich in 
magnificent frontages and notori- 
ous for the splendour and luxury 
of their auditoriums; yet the ac- 
commodation provided for the ac- 
tors is simply disgraceful. After 
climbing a series of ladder-like 
stairs, and probably passing through 
‘the flies,’ which generally sug-. 
gest a ship-yard with an invalided 
vessel on the stocks, you are 
shoved into a stuffy little place 
called by courtesy ‘adressing-room.’ 
It has been ‘rigged up’ by the 
carpenter of the theatre, who, with 
a view to ventilation, has left the 
boards unjoined, so that delicious 
draughts of nice cool air can play 
around you whilst in the act of 
changing, which in winter-time, and 
no fire near, is an advantage only 
accorded to you, you lucky dog of 
a tourist actor! But what need of 
fire when in a place capable of 
accommodating /wo you have the 
warmth of six burly companions ? 
Or if you are of high standing in 
the profession, you may be allotted 
a sort of niche with a door to it 
in a dark and obscure passage, from 
which a hoarse call-boy will occa- 
sionally dig you out, and where an 
asthmatic wind seems to go frantic 
in its vain endeavours to whistle a 
tune. This is only one of many 
niches in the same landing, and all 
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have the same mouldy humid at- 
mosphere; the same blind-eye kind 
of windows, which, if you attempt 
to open their eyelids, as it were, 
are no sooner unclosed than you 
are assailed with the sweet breath 
of cabbage-water from the delapi- 
dated buildings right in front of 
you. If you are weak, with a 
tendency to consumption, in all 
likelihood you are told off to dress 
under the stage in a place where 
the floor is of stone, and the walls 
are in a chronic state of clammy 
perspiration. There is a rusty fire- 
grate, but a fire in it is impossible, 
for the chimney is erratic, and the 
smoke can find no outlet save into 
the room. Your dressing-place is 
marked out for you on a sort of 
carpenter’s bench, over which pro- 
jects a gaspipe, affording no more 
light than you might expect to find 
in the cheerful glow of a rushlight. 
The liveliness of this is enhanced 
by the decorations on the walls, 
which comprise such graceful tri- 
butes to the vault-like nature of 
the place as drawings of cross- 
bones, skulls, and coffins, with here 
and there the form of a tombstone 
bearing the significant inscription 
of ‘Sacred to the Memory,’ or 
‘ Abandon hope, all ye who enter 
here.’ There is a broken-backed 
chair, with three sound legs and 
an artificial one; in an out-of-the- 
way corner you may find a rickety 
washstand containing a cracked 
ewer, from which the water oozes 
and trickles about your feet as you 
use it. If the cleaner forgets your 
water, you are taught how sweet 
are the uses of adversity as you 
start on a voyage of discovery in 
search of a tap, pump, or, it may 
be, a neighbouring stream. If you 
—being a trifle delicate—complain, 
you are told that ‘ Mr. So-and-so 
dressed there, and Ae never mur- 
mured. Well, yes, he did catch a 
cold somewhere, and was laid up; 
but he was, you know,’ &c. And 
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so you return to your den, thinking, 
as you shiver on the bare floor, ‘O 
pit of clay, for to be made for such 
a guest is meet ’—yes, worm’s meat. 

Be there a corner above or be- 
low in a theatre, no matter how 
unfitted it may be for the purpose, 
it will always do for a dressing- 
room. I know of one theatre 
where the rooms, even for ladies, 
are below the level of the street, 
and comprise so many stuffy little 
boxes, and are so crammed when 
the company is a large one, that 
fainting for want of air is no un- 
common occurrence. The venti- 
lation is so bad, and the sanitary 
arrangements so wretched, that 
these places are little better than 
wooden graves. 

When the rooms are not of the 
damp or stifling class they are 
mostly large and bare, having, as 
a rule, all the appearance of de- 
serted laundries. Most managers, 
as long as the front of the house is 
satisfactory to the visitor, think 
little and care Jess as to how the 
people engaged behind the scenes 
are domiciled. Mind, it is not 
only in the provinces where this 
disregard of the actors’ comfort is 
to be found. Complaints in Lon- 
don are both loud and deep, and 
not without cause either. Here is 
an actor belonging to a well-to-do 
theatre just about to start for busi- 
ness ; let us follow him, please, and 
see how he fares. It is winter- 
time, and as the clock remorse- 
lessly admonishes him to be off he 
quits the seductive glow of his fire- 
side with regret, well knowing the 
change that awaits him. He 
plunges into the murky cold and 
drizzle with a shiver. He has some 
distance to walk before he reaches 
his omnibus, which in a state of 
dampness he enters, where, amid 
damp straw, damp umbrellas, and 
a moist atmosphere, he is jolted to 
his destination, Arrived at the 
theatre after another walk, he seeks 
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the comfort of his dressing-room. 
When he has reached the haven 
prepared for him by a generous 
manager, he shakes himself like a 
- water-dog, then enters. Take a 
look round and see what the place 
is like. The windows are so loose 
the wind finds an easy entrance 
through the framework, breathing 
catarrhs on all within its reach. 
The other members allotted to 
dress there have arrived, and are 
busy making up in a querulous 
kind of way. There is a green fire 
smoking sullenly at him from some 
large rusty bars—rust being the 
only red he can see in or about the 
fireplace. Each one has his own 
particular square of carpet just 
large enough to stand on, and 
each piece being of a different 
colour, the effect is more pictur- 
esque than uniform. The walls are 
paperless, and the ceiling is so 
overrun with damp traceries that 
it has all the appearance of a moist 
map. What with trickling um- 
brellas or wet clothes hung as near 
to the gas as possible, the place 
has all the chilling air of the damp 
omnibus he has just left. Having 
secured a lame chair from a group 
of so many similar cripples that 
the place seems to suggest a hos- 
pital for maimed and shattered 
furniture, he proceeds with his 
stage toilet. In spite of the thick 
piece of carpet, he finds the floor, 
though of wood, has all the cold 
hardness of uncompromising stone. 
The costume, he soon ascertains, 
has not been aired for months, but 
has lain in a dank wardrobe till it 
is perfectly mouldy; in vain he 
holds it before the green fire—for 
the one dresser to the room is busy 
with those who go on before him— 
there is no heat there. The gas? 
No, that is equally useless; so 
there is nothing for it but to don 
the dress, and with a chill pervad- 
ing the spine of his back, he 
eventually rushes on the stage to 
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play his part, which it may be is 
of the most humorous description. 
But bad as this is, it is even better 
than the double row of horse-stalls 
I know of, roofless, and without 
fireplaces at all, while the wind 
has free scope to rush and roar at 
will, as unchecked as if it were 
revelling over a barren moor. 

‘Then, asks the reader not 
unreasonably, ‘if actors and ac- 
tresses are treated like this, what 
becomes ofthe super?’ I think the 
following fact will serve as an illus- 
tration how these poor fellows are 
looked after. 

I was in the theatre last describ- 
ed, when my attention was attracted 
to a man dressed as a beefeater. 
His teeth were chattering and 
every limb shaking. 

* Cold ?’ I said. 

‘Very! and his voice indorsed 
the truth of the assertion with an 
emphatic quiver. 

‘Where do you dress?’ I asked. 

He smiled a sort of Mark Tapley 
smile as he pointed downward. 

‘Under the stage ?” 

He nodded. 

‘ What sort of room is it?’ 

‘Room ?’ 

The Mark Tapley smile deepen- 
ed, and I knew the case was a 
desperate one. 

‘There ain’t no room, sir ; it’s an 
old sewer I 

I leave the notion of what the 
place was like to the imagination 
of the reader. I can only say that 
where and how they dress general- 
ly is worth the investigation of the 
sanitary inspectors; or if the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has at any time nothing 
better to do, it might turn its 
humane eyes towards this poor race 
of beings, with a certainty of find- 
ing enough food to satisfy the 
craving of its philanthropic prin- 
ciples. 

The green-rooms—where indeed 
they have such luxuries—are, for 
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the most part, in no better condi- 
tion. In nine cases out of ten, if 
the production be a heavy one, the 
green-room is certain to be used as 
a receptacle for properties. Ifyou 
manage to squeeze in through the 
lumber, no sooner do you gain a 
seat or something to lean against 
for a moment’s rest than you find 
the article, whatever it may be, re- 
quired for the stage, and ‘ By your 
leave, sir,’ haunts you like a bird of 
ill-omen. If youtry the wings, or hap- 
pen to niche yourself in some snug 
little corner, you soon find that you 
are in somebody’s way; so that 
finally, as you have a long wait, you 
arecompelled to return to your room 
and make the best of a bad bargain. 
Should the green-room be free of lum- 
ber, it is no uncommon case to find 
the actor excluded from its wished- 
for comfort, in consequence of some 
star having elected to dress there, 
the ordinary accommodation not 
being equal to his or her require- 
ments. And what is this tempo- 
rary and coveted abode like, as a 
rule? Merely four dull walls, with 
the paper hanging here and there 
in long shreds, like hopeless signals 
of distress ; a few dusty theatrical 
prints in worm-eaten frames, a few 
property chairs, a treacherous sofa 
or a pensioned-off couch. A voice- 
less piano stands in one corner, 
and in another part of the room 
are various coloured playbills from 
other theatres ; displayed well over 
the mantelpiece is a coarse square 
of wood, resembling one of the 
paste-boards used by cooks, on 
which hang fragments of paper, 
setting forth calls and casts. But 
there are a fire, a carpet, and light ; 
these make it, bad as it may be, 
preferable to the dressing-rooms. 
This is a fair type of second and 
third class green-rooms. 

There are managers, I am glad 
to say, wno study the welfare of 
their companies, both in London 
and out of it, and who make them 
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as comfortable as money and taste 
possibly can. But these are only 
too few, more’s the pity. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Grand 
Theatre at Leeds has set a worthy 
example, which fully entitles the 
building in every respect to its high- 
sounding name. Everything has 
been done to benefit the actor as 
well as the audience; the rooms 
behind are clean, well appointed, 
and comfortable; they are also 
numerous enough to meet the re- 
quirements of the largest company 
out. Thereader can readily imagine 
how complete the accommodation 
is when I mention the welcome 
innovation of hot and cold baths. 
This is a luxury which ought not to 
be overlooked |\y the architects ot 
future theatres, and they will win 
the thanks of the whole profession 
should they follow the stage design 
offered them by Mr. Barrett's 
monarch of provincial theatres. 

And now that we have come to 
the bright side of dressing and green 
rooms, who will, that has ever seen 
it, forget the green-room at the 
Imperial, when under Miss Litton’s 
management? It was a picture so 
complete that you lost all identity 
of a theatre, and could easily fancy 
yourself in a drawing-room peopled 
with characters of a century ago. 
Wherever the eye turned the pros- 
pect was pleasing. The walls were 
richly papered and hung with valu- 
able paintings. The fireplace had 
a unique air that breathed of the 
past, while the glowing coal seemed 
to dream away its ruddy existence 
in a sleepy, comfortable kind of 
way. The furniture was of Chippen- 
dale, the effect of which was taste- 
fully heightened with curtains and 
the help of rare dric-d-brac. Con- 
spicuous to the view was a quaint 
cabinet, with doors of glass, shaped 
like Gothic windows, through which 
was seen glimpses of curious old 
china. A costly carpet covered the 
room, in the centre of which stood a 
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large table, and around this the 
characters sat—as their stage-waits 
permitted—drinking tea from the 
daintiest of little china cups. There 
they sat like spirits of the past risen 
again, bewigged and rouged and 
clothed in the brocaded gowns or 
square-cut suits of their parts, 
charmingly presided over by their 
winsome hostess. Under such 
management it is needless to say 
that the dressing-rooms were equal- 
ly well attended to, and made as 
comfortable as possible. 

At the Lyceum the manager has 
studied his company as well as the 
audience. Large sums of money 
have been expended in alterations 
both before and behind the cur- 
tain. For the ‘super’ both pay 
and treatment are of the best, 
hence the numerous applications 
from the genteel needy whenever 
a new production is announced. 
This being the case, he is naturally 
of a better class; his tights are 
good, and something of a fit; his 
dress is of the best quality, and 
well made; and his appearance 
altogether is so well cared for that 
neither laughter nor derision ever 
greets his entrance. The green- 
rooms—for there are two—are all 
that can be desired. The firstis rich- 
ly carpeted, and surrounded with 
cushioned seats ; two large pillars 
at the further end are so draped as 
to form an alcove, in the centre of 
which is a massive full-length mir- 
ror ; to this is added another large 
glass over the mantelpiece. The 
walls are covered with portraits, 
among them being good likenesses 
of Garrick, Kemble, Macready, 
Phelps, Young, Mrs. Siddons, and 
a well-executed portrait of Charles 
Dickens as Captain Bobadil in 
Every Man in his Humour. Here 
Gertrude may be seen chatting 
with the Ghost and Claudius, her 
two husbands of the play; it is 
not an impossible thing to imagine 
Polonius and Horatio arguing as 
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to the probability of the electric 
light being used for household 
purposes, while Osric and the 
Gravedigger are laughing over 
some piece of fun. So the time is 
whiled away in these unconsciously 
humorous groupings till the call- 
boy appears. oe) 

The second green-room is in no 
way inferior to the first in point of 
furniture and comfort, only the 
varied nature of the assemblage is 
more marked. ‘There are dames 
of the court chatting to lords in- 
waiting; there are pretty pages 
looking quite fascinating in their 
costly dresses. There are armed 
men-of-mail advocating peace to 
monks, who in turn are clamouring 
for war and republican rule. ‘The 
dumb jester of the play is mourn- 
fully eloquent on the ills that flesh 
is heir to; while a couple of pic- 
turesque peasants are thoughtfully 
intent upon a game of draughts, 
heedless of the surrounding fun and 
clatter of tongues. The dressing- 
rooms are fitted up with every 
convenience. Say you are damp 
when you arrive, there is a fire to 
give you a glowing welcome, your 
dressing-place is ready, and every- 
thing laid to your hand. Your seat 
has no treacherous or knavish 
tricks, but is in all respects an 
honest seat; your costume is aired 
for you, your light is bright, and 
everything as cosy as good-will can 
make it. 

There are other managers [ 
know equally anxious about their 
companies’ comfort, but unfor- 
tunately, according to the old pro- 
verb, a few swallows will not make 
a summer; and so, reader, I make 
an appeal to you, in the hope that 
the existing evil may be made 
known. 

In this paper I have made no 
charges that an inspection will not 
verify. There is no attempt to 
overdraw either the light or shade 
of the picture by indulging in the 
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undue praise of one theatre to the 
malicious personality of another. 
The subject of dressing-rooms has 
long been a vexed question with 
actors of all grades, and I have 
only added my voice to those who 
have already so earnestly written 
against the misery such unhealthy 
dens inflict upon a body of help- 
less people. It is to be hoped 
that sanitary inspectors will in 
time interfere, and compel by 
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force that which is denied as a 
right. 

And in conclusion, I ask, is it 
not strange that in an age when 
actors are by their own exertions 
purified, so to speak, of the taint 
of ‘ rogue and vagabond,’ that they 
should, as ladies and gentlemen, 
be compelled to plead for dressing- 
room accommodation something 
better than the stalling of an ox 
or the kennelling of a dog? 
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A WEEK ago, here sitting at thy feet, 

I found thee, maiden, sweeter than the sweet : 
Glamour of young July; yea, lovelier 

Than all soft things that Summer brings with her— 
Fairer than all the faultless flowers that grow— 


A week ago. 


But now the hillside has no trace of thee, 

Or of thy words, sweet heart, once said to me. 

Nay, there is nothing fairer in the grass 

Than the sweet-scented flowers, that bloom and pass 


And have no thought. 
A week ago! 


Alas, it was not so 


ZEPHYR. 











THE HEADLESS GHOST. 


By T. F. THISELTON DYER. 


——~<>—_—- 


‘TI saw it, sir, as plain as could be 
in the clear moonlight. It was on 
the evening of the day when Squire 
Moore’s daughter was married ; and 
folks did say when they heard what 
had been seen that it augured no 
good to the young lady.’ 

Such was Sam Greg’s statement 
about the ‘ Headless Ghost; and 
although the neighbours often 
laughed at him for telling this 
improbable tale, yet, as he would 
argue, they could not gainsay the 
fact that the poor girl died soon 
after her marriage, having caught 
a fatal fever when travelling in 
Italy. 

It must not be supposed that 
Sam Greg’s belief in this headless 
apparition is an isolated case, for 
even at the present day there are 
numerous neighbourhoods where 
the peasantry relate many a 
graphic story of the adventures 
of this class of mysterious spectres 
whose weird actions vary in differ- 
ent localities. Indeed it was not 
very long ago that in a Yorkshire 
village an old inhabitant remarked 
with much warmth, ‘ Bad enough 
at any time to meet a ghost; but 
the Lord nearly took away my 
wits one night when, as I was 
returning home after visiting my 
sick mother, I suddenly saw a 
woman approach me, carrying her 
head in her arms as if it had been 
a bundle of some sort or other. I 
rubbed my eyes, as I thought I 
must be dreaming; but that made 
matters no better, for the headless 
spectre kept coming nearer and 
nearer until it stood before me. 
I hope that I may never see such 


a sight again, for things of this 
kind always foretell misfortune, as 
it happened in my case, my mother 
dying that night.’ 

The circumstance of death being 
presaged by apparitions of this sort 
has been regarded to have some- 
thing symbolical in it, for, as it 
has been pointed out, it is very 
natural to denote the cessation of 
life by a headless figure devoid of 
the seat of sensation and thought. 
Thus it may be remembered how 
Dr. Ferrier in his Zheory of Appa- 
ritions, speaking of second sight in 
Scotland, mentions the case of an 
old Northern chieftain who owned 
to a relative of his ‘that the door 
of the room in which he and some 
ladies were sitting had appeared to 
open, and that a little woman with- 
out a head had entered the room ; 
that the apparition indicated the 
sudden death of some person of 
his acquaintance.’ In the same 
way the painters of times gone by 
were in the habit of representing the 
martyrs by characteristic badges, 
employing those which best suited 
their mode of execution; some 
with a knife in the bosom, and 
others, who had been decapitated, 
with their heads upon a table close 
by, or in their hands. Hence, too, 
perhaps arose the singular sign, 
says Mr. Wright, in a note on 
Croker’s Fairy Legends of the 
South of Ireland, still so great a 
favourite with our oilmen, ‘ The 
Good Woman,’ originally expressive 
of a female saint who had met her 
death by the privation of her head. 
How, he further adds, ‘by the 
waggery of after ages, the “ Good 
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Woman” came to be converted 
down into the “‘ Silent Woman,” as 
if it were a matter of necessity, is 
thus explained by the poet :’ 
‘A silent woman, sir! you said ; 
Pray was she painted without her head ? 
Yes, sir, she was! You never read on 
A silent woman with her head on ! 
Besides, you know, there’s nought but 
speaking 
Can keep a woman's heart from breaking.’ 
Referring, however, to other in- 
stances of the ‘headless ghost’ as 
a forerunner of death, we are in- 
formed how, in Northumberland, 
when the death hearse, drawn by 
headless horses and driven by a 
headless driver, is seen about mid- 
night, proceeding rapidly but with- 
out noise towards the churchyard, 
the death of one of the chief 
inhabitants in the parish is sure to 
happen at no very distant period. 
Mr. Henderson, in his /o/klore of 
the Northern Counties (1879, p. 326), 
tells us that night after night, when 
it is sufficiently dark, the headless 
coach whirls along the rough ap- 
proach to Langley Hall, near Dur- 
ham, drawn by black and fiery 
steeds. It is recorded too, he 
further adds, in Bee’s diary, that 
the death of one John Borrow -of 
Durham was presaged by a vision 
of a coach drawn by six black 
swine, and driven by a black driver. 
In Ireland, the death coach is 
popularly known as ‘coach a bower,’ 
and when heard to drive round any 
particular house is a sure omen of 
death ; a graphic account of this 
dreaded apparition being given in 
Croker’s Fairy Legends of Ireland, 
from which we quote the following 
stanzas : 
‘*Tis midnight ; how gloomy and dark! 
By Jupiter, there's not a star! 
¢ Tis fearful, *tis awful! And hark ! 
What sound is that comes from afar? 


Acoach! But that coach has no head ; 
And the horses are headless as it, 
Of the driver the same may be said, 
And the passengers inside who sit.’ 
On cne occasion, when the 
family party were gathered toge- 
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ther round the festive board in an 
old castle in the South of Ireland, 
on Christmas Eve, the prancing of 
horses was suddenly heard, besides 
the violent cracking of the driver’s 
whip—indications, as it was natu- 
rally thought, that one of the ab- 
sent members of the household 
had arrived. In eager expectation, 
some of the young people rushed 
to the door; but, on opening it, 
discovered to their horror that it 
was the apparition of the ‘ head- 
less coach and horseman ’—the cer- 
tain forerunner of calamity. So, 
too, it happened ; for on the fol- 
lowing day— Christmas morning— 
the news reached them of the 
death of the eldest son, on his way 
home from a foreign land, where 
he had been engaged for some 
years in diplomatic service. Fur- 
thermore, among the legendary 
and traditional anecdotes of monas- 
teries in bygone times we are re- 
minded that oftentimes the spectres 
of monks and nuns, whose death 
was at hand, were seen in the 
chapel, occupying their accustomed 
seats, but withoutheads. Dr.Grimm, 
too, writing in the /ournal des 
Sciences (1826), says : * The people 
of Basse Bretagne believe that 
when the death of any person is at 
hand a hearse drawn by skeletons, 
and covered with a white sheet, 
passes by the house where the 
sick person lies, and the creaking 
of the wheels may be plainly 
heard.’ 

Again, the wandering of these 
headless ghosts on the earth seems 
to have been enjoined by way of 
penance. In Thiele’s Danske 
Folkesagn we are told how at 
Odense, in the island of Funem, a 
story is current of a priest who, 
having committed some terrible 
crime, was buried alive for his 
offence, and, as a punishment, his 
ghost was condemned to wander 
perpetually about. Sunday chil- 
dren—those born during the hour 
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after midnight on Sunday being 
gifted with the power through life 
of seeing the spirits of the de- 
parted—often, after his death, be- 
held him going restlessly about 
with his head under his arm. In- 
deed, there are numerous stories 
of this kind prevalent on the Con- 
tinent, most of which are carefully 
preserved as warnings to those 
who might be guilty of any similar 
offence. In the little village of 
Acton, Suffolk, it was commonly 
reported by the inhabitants, a few 
years ago, that on certain occa- 
sions the park-gates were wont to 
fly open at midnight of their own 
accord, ‘withouten hands,’ and 
that a carriage, drawn by four 
spectral horses and accompanied 
by headless grooms and outriders, 
proceeded from the park, and 
drove furiously through the village 
to a spot called ‘The Nursery 
Corner.’ Tradition affirms that 


this mysterious apparition, which 


has at different times scared so 
many persons almost to death, 
originated in a very fierce and 
bloody engagement, which took 
place in days of old, when the 
Romans were masters of England. 
It is worthy of note, too, that 
near this haunted corner there is a 
pool, locally known as Wimbell 
Pond, where, according to a popu- 
lar legend, an iron chest of money 
is concealed. In former years 
few persons cared to visit it; for 
it was reported that if any one was 
bold enough to throw a stone into 
the water it would ring against the 
chest, while a small figure attired 
in white would be heard to cry, in 
accents of deep distress, ‘ That’s 
mine.’ 

To quote a further instance of 
this.class of superstition, it is said 
that at Beverley in Yorkshire the 
headless ghost of Sir Josceline Percy 
drives four headless horses nightly 
above its streets, pausing regularly 
over a certain house, which, it was 
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affirmed, contained a large chest 
with one hundred nails in it, one 
of which dropped out every year. 
One of the most disagreeable fea- 
tures of this spectral performance 
is the terrible oath of Sir Josceline 
as he keeps cracking his whip to 
urge on with renewed haste his 
panting horses. The legendary 
reason assigned for this strange 
affair is that on one occasion Sir 
Josceline was guilty of a gross act 
of desecration in riding on horse- 
back into Beverley Minster. Not 
very long ago, an aged inhabitant 
was heard to say, ‘ It’s not so much 
the apparition I mind as the fear- 
ful and ghastly noise which the 
unquiet and wretched spirit of Sir 
Josceline makes as henightly rends 
the air with his awful curses.’ 

Localities, again, where any fatal 
accident has happened or murder 
been committed are frequently 
haunted by the ‘headless ghost.’ 
Thus it is related how, some years 
ago, a clergyman of St. Catharine’s 
Church, Dublin, who resided at the 
old castle of Donore, put an end 
to his life by hanging himself out 
of a window near the top of the 
castle. Not very long after this 
terrible event the neighbourhood 
was thrown into a state of alarm 
by a coach being seen at night- 
time driven not only by a headless 
coachman, but drawn by headless 
horses. Indeed, this notion still 
prevails in most parts of England, 
and the appearance of such un- 
earthly spectres is generally attri- 
buted to unpunished deeds of 
darkness in days gone by. As a 
Sussex peasant once remarked, 
‘No wonder headless spectres 
roam about in all manner of out- 
of-the-way corners at night-time, so 
long as the crimes committed 
during their lifetime remain un- 
expiated.’ 

Lastly, of the many other in- 
stances of this curious superstition, 
Sir Walter Scott, speaking of the 
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Irish dullahan, says: ‘It puts me 
in mind of a spectre at Drumlan- 
rick Castle of no less a person 
than the Duchess of Queensberry 
—“ Fair Kitty, blooming, young, 
and gey””—who, instead of setting 
fire to the world in mamma’s chariot, 
amuses herself with wheeling her 
own head in a wheelbarrow through 
the great gallery.’ In the Glasgow 
Chronicle tor January 1826 we find 
the following occurrence recorded 
as having taken place at Paisley 
on the occasion of some silk- 
weavers being out of employment : 
‘Visions have been seen of carts, 
caravans, and coaches going up 
Gleniffer Braes without horses, or 
with horses without heads. Not 
many nights ago mourning-coaches, 
too, were seen going up the Cart 
above the town with all the solem- 
nity of a funeral. Some hoary- 
headed citizens relate that, about 
thirty years backward in their his- 
tory, a famine was prognosticated 
in much the same way by unusual 
appearances in the Causey-side. 
The most formidable witnesses in 
favour of the visions came from 
Neilston, who declare that they 
have seen the coaches, &c., two 
by two, coming over the braes, 
and are quite willing to depose to 
said facts, whenever asked, before 
the Paisley magistrates.’ 

At Dalton, near Thirsk, Mr. 
Baring-Gould informs us that there 
is an old barn, which is haunted 
by a headless woman. One night 
a tramp went into it to sleep. At 
midnight he was awakened by a 
light, and, sitting up, he saw a 
woman coming towards him from 
the end of the barn, holding her 
head in her hands like a lantern, 
with light streaming forth from the 
eyes, nostrils, and mouth. He 
sprang out of the barn in a fright, 
breaking a hole in the wall to 
escape. 

In Sussex some spirits are re- 
ported to walk about without their 
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heads, whereas others carry them 
under their arms ; and in a certain 
village, one haunting a dark lane 
bears a ball of fire upon its shoul- 
ders instead of its natural head. 
In the same county, too, among 
the ghosts of the brute creation, 
a headless horse is not only said 
to tear madly up and down a lane 
in Tillington, but the apparition of 
a headless pig is occasionally seen 
in the parish. Referring to the 
spectres of headless animals, these 
appear to have been especially 
common ; and in one of the early 
numbers of the Spectator we read : 
‘ My friend the butler desired me, 
with a very grave face, not to ven- 
ture myself in the wood after sun- 
set, for that one of the footmen 
had been almost frightened out of 
his wits by a spirit that had ap- 
peared to him in the shape of a 
black horse without a head.’ Of 
the strange stories related also in 
connection with Sir Francis Drake, 
it was commonly reported in years 
past that he was accustomed to 
drive at night-time a black hearse, 
drawn by headless horses and 
urged on by yelping headless dogs 
and running devils, along the road 
from Tavistock to Plymouth. In- 
deed, as Mr. Hunt, in his Popular 
Romances of the West of England 
(1871, p. 230), adds, ‘Sir Francis 
Drake was especially befriended 
by his demon. According to tra- 
dition, he was enabled to destroy 
the Spanish Armada by the aid of 
the devil. The old admiral went 
to Devil’s Point, a well-known 
promontory jutting into Plymouth 
Sound. He there cut pieces of 
wood and cast them into the water, 
and, by the power of magic and 
the assistance of his demon, these 
became at once well-armed gun- 
boats.’ Oftentimes, also, in the 
stillness of the midnight hours, 
headless dogs are said to hover 
about those localities where either 
death or misfortune of any kind 
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may be at hand, foretelling the sad 


news by their ominous and plain- 


tive howl. Why, however, it 
should be considered necessary for 
spectre animals to be headless it 
is difficult to decide, unless their 
being so has been thought, by the 
superstitious imagination of our 
credulous peasantry, to enhance 
the value of these weird and mys- 
terious warnings. Mr. Wright, too, 
remarks that ‘the dog, probably, 
like the horse, on account of our 
intimacy with him, is generally a 
favourite actor in superstition ; 
and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that what befalls the one in death 
should be made to befall the other.’ 
To quote an illustration of this 
superstition, we may give the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which is of recent 
occurrence: One night, when one 
of the children was lying danger- 
ously ill, the nurse excitedly entered 
the dining-room, and informed the 
parents that their child would die, 
as she had seen a little white dog, 
without a head, walk three times 
round the garden. The child did 
die; and what as my informant 
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added, was still more curious, was 
the circumstance that a white Mal- 
tese dog, belonging to the sick 
child, had died only six months 
beforehand, a fact of which the 
nurse professed to be ignorant. 
Leaving cases of this kind, we 
may note in conclusion that, in 
days gone by, the living as well as 
the dead occasionally managed to 
do without their heads. Thus our 
readers may recollect how Pliny’s 
Blemmye were reported to be 
headless, and to have their mouths 
and their eyes in their breasts— 
people of whom Othello speaks, 


‘ The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,’ 


Then, of course, there is the popu- 
lar legend of St. Denis, who con- 
trived, without his head, to walk 
from Paris to the place which now 
bears his name. And at Zaragoza, 
in Spain, there is a church known 
as Engracia, the patron of which, 
runs the legend, marched a league, 
not only carrying his head in his 
hands, but talking as he journeyed 
along. 








